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THE GESTURE SPEECH OF MAN.* 
BY COL. GARRICK MALLERY, U. 8. A., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Anrturopotoey tells the march of mankind out of savagery. 
In that march some peoples have led with the fleet course of 
videttes or the sturdy strife of pioneers, some have only plodded 
on the roads opened by the vanguard, while others still lag in 
the unordered rear, mere dragweights to the column. All com- 
menced their progress toward civililization from a point of de- 
parture lower than the stage reached by the lowest of the tribes 
now found on earth, and all, even the most advanced, have re- 
tained marks of their rude origin. These marks are of the same 
kind, though differing in distinctness, and careful search discov- 
ers the fact that none are missing, showing tlat there is a com- 
mon source to all the forms of intellectual and social development, 
‘notwithstanding their present diversities. Perhaps the most 
notable criterion of difference is in the copiousness and precision 
of oral language, and in the unequal survival of the communica- 
tion by gesture signs which, it is believed, once universally pre- 
vailed. The phenomena of that mode of human utterance, 
wherever it still appears, require examination as an instructive 
vestige of the prehistoric epoch. In this respect the pre-emi- 
nent gesture system of the North American Indians calls for 
study in comparison with other less developed or more degen- 
erate systems. It may solve problems in psychologic compara- 


* This paper consists of extracts from an address read before the Ameri- 
can Association of Science at its meeting in Cincinnati in August, 1881, by 
Colonel Mallery, chairman of the Subsection of Anthropology. The ad- 
dress is published in full in Volume xxx of the Proceedings of that Society. 
—Ep. ANNALS. 
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tive philology not limited to the single form of speech, but 
embracing all modes of expressing ideas. Perhaps, therefore, a 
condensed report of such study pursued with advantages pos- 
sessed by few persons even in this country will, on this occasion, 
be an acceptable contribution as illustrating the gesture speech 
ofman. * * * 

The process of the formation and introduction of signs is the 
same among Indians as often observed among deaf-mutes. When 
a number of those unfortunate persons, possessed only of such 
crude signs as were used by each among his speaking relatives, 
come together for a considerable time, they are at first only able 
to communicate on a few subjects, but the number of those and 
the general scope of expression will be continually enlarged. 
Each one commences with his own conception and his own pre- 
sentment of it, but the universality of the medium used makes it 
sooner or later understood. This independent development often 
renders the first interchange of thought between strangers slow, 
for the signs must be self-interpreting. There can be no natural 
universal language which is absolute and arbitrary. When used 
without convention, as sign-language alone of all modes of ut- 
terance can be, it must be tentative, experimental, and flexible. 
The mutes will also resort to the invention of new signs for new 
ideas as they arise, which will be made intelligible, if necessary, 
through the illustration and definition given by signs formerly 
adopted. The fittest signs will in due course be evolved, after 
rivalry and trial, and will survive. But there may not always be 
such a preponderance of fitness that all but one of the rival signs 
shall die out, and some, being equal in value to express the same 
idea or object, will continue to be used indifferently, or as a 
matter of individual taste, without confusion. A multiplication 
of the numbers confined together, either of deaf-mutes or of In- 
dians whose speech is diverse, will not decrease the resulting 
uniformity, though it will increase both the copiousness and the 
precision of the vocabulary. The Indian use of signs, though 
maintained by linguistic diversities, is not coincident with any 
linguistic boundaries. The tendency is to their uniformity 
among groups of people who from any cause are brought into 
contact with each other while still speaking different languages. 
The longer and closer such contact, while no common tongue is 
adopted, the greater will be the uniformity of signs. 

Some writers take a middle ground with regard to the iden- 
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tity of the sign-language of the North American Indians, com- 
paring it with the dialects and provincialisms of the English 
language, as spoken in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
But those dialects are the remains of actually diverse languages, 
which to some speakers have not become integrated. In Eng- 
land alone the provincial dialects are traceable as the legacies 
of Saxons, Angles, Jutes, and Danes, with a varying amount 
of Norman influence. A thorough scholar in the composite 
tongue, now called English, will be able to understand ali the 
dialects and provincialisms of English in the British Isles, but 
the uneducated man of Yorkshire is not able to communicate 
readily with the equally uneducated man of Somersetshire. This 
is the true distinction. A thorough sign talker would be able 
to talk with several Indians who have no signs in common, and 
who, if their knowledge of signs were only memorized, could not 
communicate with each other. So, also, as an educated English- 
man will understand the attempts of a foreigner to speak in 
very imperfect and broken English, a good Indian sign-expert 
will apprehend the feeblest efforts of a tyro in gestures. But 
the inference that there is but one true Indian sign-language, just 
as there is but one true English language, is not correct, unless it 
can be shown that a much larger proportion of the Indians who 
use signs at all, than present researches show to be the case, use 
identically the same signs to express the same ideas. It would 
also seem necessary to the parallel that the signs so used should 
be absolute, if not arbitrary, as are the words of an oral lan- 
guage, and not independent of preconcert and self-interpreting 
at the instant of their invention or first exhibition, as all true 
signs must originally have been and still measurably remain. 
There has been much discussion on the question whether ges- 
ture signs were originally invented, in the strict sense of that 
term, or whether they result from a natural connection between 
them and the ideas represented by them, that is, whether they 
are conventional or instinctive. Cardinal Wiseman (/ssays, iii, 
537) thinks they are of both characters ; but referring particu- 
larly to the Italian signs and the proper mode of discovering 
their meaning, he observes that they are used primarily with 
words and form the usual accompaniment of certain phrases. 
“For these the gestures become substitutes, and then by asso- 
ciation express all their meaning, even when used alone.” This 
would be the process only where systematic gestures had never 
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prevailed or had been so disused as to be forgotten, and were 
adopted after elaborate oral phrases and traditional oral expres- 
sions had become common. Sign-language as a product of 
evolution has been developed rather than invented, and yet it 
seems probable that each of the separate signs, like the several 
steps that lead to any true invention, had a definite origin aris- 
ing out of some appropriate occasion, and the same sign may in 
this manner have had many independent origins due to identity 
in the circumstances, or, if lost, may have been reproduced. 
Another form of the query is whether signs are arbitrary or 
natural. An unphilosophic answer will often be made in ac- 
cordance with what the observer considers to be natural to him- 
self. A common sign among both deaf-mutes and Indians for 
woman consists in designating the arrangement of the hair, but 
such a represented arrangement of hair familiar to the gesturer 
as had never been seen by the person addressed would not seem 
“natural” to the latter. It would be classed as arbitrary, and 
could not be understood without context or explanation, indeed 
without translation such as is required from foreign oral speech. 
Signs most naturally, that is appropriately, expressing a con- 
ception of the thing signified, are first adopted from circum- 
stances of environment, and afterwards modified so as to ap- 
pear, without full understanding, conventional and arbitrary, yet 
they are as truly “natural” as the signs for hearing, seeing, 
eating, and drinking, which continue all over the world as they 
were first formed, because there is no change in those operations. 
Perhaps no signs in common use are in their origin conven- 
tional. What appears to be conventionality largely consists in 
the form of abbreviation which is agreed upon. When the signs 
of the Indians have from ideographic form become demotic, 
they may be roughly called conventional, but still not arbitrary. 
But while all Indians, as all gesturing men, have many natural 
signs in common, they use many others which have become con- 
ventional in the sense that their origin and conception are not 
now known or regarded by the persons using them. The con- 
ventions by which the latter were established occurred during 
long periods, when the tribes forming them were so separated 
as to have established altogether diverse customs and mythol- 
ogies, and when the several tribes’ were exposed to such 
different environments as to have formed varying conceptions 
needing appropriate sign expressions. * * * Some tribes 
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differ from each other in all respects nearly as much as either of 
them do from the lazzaroni of Naples, and more than either do 
from certain tribes of Australia. It would therefore be ex- 
pected, as is the case, that the conventional signs of different 
stocks and regions differ as do the words of English, French, 
and German, which, nevertheless, have sprung from the same 
linguistic roots. -No one of those languages is a dialect of any 
of the others; and although the sign systems of the several 
tribes have greater generic unity with less specific variety than 
oral languages, no one of them is necessarily the dialect of any 
other. To insist that sign-language is uniform were to assert 
that it is perfect—“ That faultless monster that the world ne’er 
— 

It is important to inquire into the permanence of particular 
gesture signs to express a special idea or object when the sys- 
tem has been long continued. The gestures of classic times 
are still in use by modern Italians with the same signification ; 
indeed the former, on Greek vases or reliefs, or in Herculanean 
bronzes, can only be interpreted by the latter. In regard to the 
signs of instructed deaf-mutes in this country there appears 
to be a permanence beyond expectation. A pupil of the Hart- 
ford Institution half a century ago lately stated that the signs 
now used by teachers and pupils at Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Council Bluffs and Omaha, were nearly the same 
as he had learned. “We still adhere to the old sign for Presi- 
dent from Monroe’s three-cornered hat, and for Governor we 
designate the cockade worn by that dignitary on grand occasions 
three generations ago.” 

Specific comparisons made of the signs reported by the Prince 
of Wied, in 1832, with those now used by the same tribes from 
whom he obtained them, show a remarkable degree of perma- 
nence. If they have persisted for half a century their age is 
probably much greater. In general it is believed that signs, 
constituting as they do a natural mode of expression, though 
enlarging in scope as new ideas and new objects require to be 
included, and though abbreviated variously, do not readily 
change in their essentials. 

I do not present any Indian signs as precisely those of primi- 
tive man, not being so carried away by enthusiasm as to sup- 
pose them possessed of immutability and immortality not found 
in any other mode of human utterance. Signsas wells as words, 
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animals, and plants have had their growth, development, and 
change, their births and deaths, and their struggle for existence 
with survival of the fittest. Yet when signs which are general 
among Indian tribes are also prevalent in other parts of the 
world, they probably are of great antiquity. The use of deriva- 
tive meanings to a sign only enhances this presumption. At 
first there might not appear to be any connection between the 
ideas of same and wife, expressed by the sign of horizontally 
extending the two forefingers side by side. The original idea 
was doubtless that given by the Welsh captain in Shakspeare’s 
Henry V: “’Tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers ;” and 
from this similarity comes “equal,” “companion,” and subse- 
quently the close life-companion, “wife.” The sign is used in 
each of these senses by different Indian tribes, and sometimes 
the same tribe applies it in all of the senses as the context de- 
termines. It appears also in many ones with all the significa- 
tions except that of “ wife.” 

Many signs but little differentiated were unstable, while others 
that have proved the best modes of expression have survived as 
definite and established. A note may be made in this connec- 
tion of the large number of diverse signs for horse, all of which 
must have been invented within a comparatively recent period, 
and the small variation in the signs for dog, which are probably 
ancient. 

While denying the uniformity of Indian signs, it is proper to 
inquire whether their system, as a whole, is special and peculiar 
to themselves. This may be determined by comparing that sys- 
tem with those of other peoples and of deaf-mutes. 

My researches during several years show a surprising number 
of signs for the same idea which are substantially identical, not 
only among savage tribes, but among all peoples that use gesture 
signs with any freedom. Men, in groping for a mode of com- 
munication with each other, and using the same general methods, 
have been under many varying conditions and circumstances, 
which have determined differently many conceptions and their 
semiotic execution, but there have also been many of both 
which were similar. North American Indians have no special 
superstition concerning the evil-eye like the Italians, nor have 
they been long familiar with the jackass so as to make him, with 
more or less propriety, emblematic of stupidity ; therefore signs 
for those concepts are not cisatlantic, but many are substanti- 
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ally in common between our Indians and Italians. Many other 
Indian signs are identical, not only with those of the Italians 
and the classic Greeks and Romans, but of other peoples of the 
Old World, both savage and civilized. The generic uniformity 
is obvious, while the occasion of specific varieties can be readily 
understood. 

The same remark applies to the collections of signs already 
obtained by correspondence from among the Turks, Armenians, 
and Koords, the Bushmen of Africa, the Fijians, the Redjangs 
and Lelongs of Sumatra, the Chinese, and the Australians. The 
results of researches in Ceylon, India, South America, and sev- 
eral other parts of the world, are not yet sufficient to allow of 
their classification. Much interesting material is expected from 
inquires recently instituted through the medium of Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, into the sign-language of the mutes of the 
Seraglio at Constantinople. That they had a system of com- 
munication was noted by Deusing, (translated by Sibscota,) in 
1860, without his giving any details. It appears not only to be 
known to the inmates themselves, but to high officials, eunuchs 
and other persons connected with the Sublime Porte. As it is 
supposed that the Osmanli Sultans followed the Byzantine em- 
perors in the employment of mutes, and that they adopted them 
from Persian kings, it is possible that the signs, now in sys- 
tematic, though limited, use, have been regularly transmitted 
from high oriental antiquity. 

The Indians who have been brought to the Eastern States 
have often held happy intercourse by signs with white deaf- 
mutes, who surely have no semiotic code preconcerted with any 
of the plain-roamers. While many of their signs were identi- 
cal, and all sooner or later were mutually understood, it has 
been noticed that the signs of the deaf-mutes were more readily 
understood by the Indians than were theirs by the deaf-mutes, 
and that the latter greatly excelled in pantomimic effect. What 
is to the Indian a mere adjunct or accomplishment is to the 
deaf-mute the natural mode of utterance. The “ action, action, 
action,” of Demosthenes is their only oratory, not mere height- 
ening of it, however valuable. 

The result of the comparisons is that the so-called sign-lan- 
guage of Indians is not properly speaking one language, but 
that it and the gesture systems of deaf-mutes and of all peoples 
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constitute together one language—the gesture speech of man- 
kind—of which each system is adialect. * * * 

There is ample evidence of record, besides that derived from 
other sources, that the systematic use of gesture speech was of 
great antiquity. Livy so declared, and Quintilian specifies that 
the “lex gestus * * * ab illis temporibus heroicis orta est.” 
Athenzeus tells that gestures were reduced to distinct classifica- 
tion with appropriate terminology. One of these classes was 
adapted by Bathyllus to pantomime. 

While the general effect of the classic pantomimes is often 
mentioned, there remain but few detailed descriptions of them. 
Apuleius, however, in his Metamorphosis, gives sufficient details 
of the performance of the Judgment of Paris to show that it re- 
sembled the best form of modern ballet opera. The popularity 
of these exhibitions continued until the sixth century, and it is 
evident from a decree of Charlemagne that they were not lost, 
or, at least, had been revived in his time. Those of us who 
have enjoyed the performance of the original Ravel troupe will 
admit that the art still survives, though not with the magnifi- 
cence or perfection, especially with reference to serious subjects, 
which it exhibited in the age of imperial Rome. 

Quintilian gave most elaborate rules for gestures in oratory, 
‘ which are specially noticeable from the importance attached to 
the manner of disposing the fingers. He attributed to each par- 
ticular disposition a significance or suitableness which is not 
now obvious. The value of these digital arrangements is, how- 
ever, exhibited by their use among the modern Italians, to whom 
they have directly descended. Their curious elaboration appears 
in the volume by the Canon Andrea de Jorio, La Mimica degli 
Antichi investigata nel Gestire Napoletano, Napoli, 1832. The 
canon’s chief object was to interpret the gestures of the ancients 
as exhibited in their works of art and described in their writings, 
by the modern gesticulations of the Neapolitans, and he has 
shown that the general system of gesture once prevailing in 
ancient Italy is substantially the same as now observed. With 
an understanding of the existing language of gesture the scenes 
on the most ancient Greek vases and reliefs obtain a new and 
interesting significance and form a connecting link between the 
present and prehistoric times. 

Less of practical value can be learned of sign-language, con- 
sidered as a system, from the study of the gestures used by 
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actors than would appear without reflection. The pantomimist, 
indeed, who uses no words whatever, is obliged to avail himself 
of every natural or imagined connection between thought and 
gesture, and depending wholly upon the latter, makes himself 
intelligible. With speaking actors, however, words are the 
main reliance, and gestures generally serve for rhythmic move- 
ment and to display personal grace. 

When many admirers of Ristori, who were wholly unac- 
quainted with the language in whiclt her words were delivered, 
declared that her gesture and expression were so perfect that 
they understood every sentence, it is to be doubted if they 
would have been so delighted if they had not been thoroughly 
familiar with the plots of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Stuart. 
This view is confirmed by the case of a deaf-mute, known to me, 
who had prepared to enjoy Ristori’s acting by reading in ad- 
vance the advertised play, but on his reaching the theatre - 
another play was substituted and he could derive no idea from 
its presentation. A crucial test on this subject was made at the 
representation at Washington last April of Frou-Frou by Sara 
Bernhardt and the excellent French company supporting her. 
Several persons of special intelligence and familiar with theatrical 
performances, but who did not understand spoken French, and 
had not heard or read the play, or even seen an abstract of it, 
paid close attention to ascertain what they could learn of the 
plot and incidents from the gestures alone. This could be 
determined in the special play the more certainly as it is not 
founded on historic events or any known facts. The result was 
that from the entrance of the heroine during the first scene in a 
peacock-blue riding-habit to her death in a black walking-suit, 
three hours or five acts later, none of the students formed any 
distinct conception of the plot. This want of apprehension ex- 
tended even to uncertainty whether Gilberte was married or 
not; thatis, whether her adventures were those of a disobedient 
daughter or a faithless wife, and, if married, which of the half 
dozen male personages was her husband. There were gestures 
enough, indeed, rather a profusion of them, and they were 
thoroughly appropriate to the words, (when those were under- 
stood,) in which fun, distress, rage, and other emotions were ex- 
pressed, but in no cases did they interpret the motive for those 
emotions. They were the dressing for the words of the actors 
as the superb millinery was that of their persons, and perhaps 
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acted as varnish to bring out dialogues and soliloquies in 
heightened effect. But though varnish can bring into plainer 
view dull or faded characters, it cannot introduce into them 
significance where none before existed. The simple fact was 
that the gestures of the most famed histrionic school, the 
Comédie Frangaise, were not significant, far less self-interpret- 
ing, and though praised as the perfection of art, have diverged 
widely from nature. 

However numerous and aprrect may be the actually significant 
gestures made by a great actor in the representation of his part, 
they must be in small proportion to the number of gestures not 
at all significant, and which are no less necessary to give to his 
declamation precision, grace, and force. Histrionic perfection 
is, indeed, more shown in the slight shades of movement of the 
head, glances of the eye, and poises of the body than in violent 
attitudes; but these slight movements are wholly unintelligible 
apart from the words uttered with them. Even in the expres- 
sion of strong emotion the same gesture will apply to many and 
utterly diverse conditions of facts. Its fitness consists in being 
the same which the hearer of the expository words would spon- 
taneously assume if yielding to the same emotions, and which 
therefore by association tends to induce a sympathetic yielding. 
The greatest actor in telling that his father was dead can convey 
his grief with a shade of difference from that which he would 
use if saying that his wife had run away, his son been arrested 
for murder, or his house burned down; but that shade would 
not without words inform any person, ignorant of the supposed 
events, which of the four misfortunes had occurred. A true 
sign-language, however, would fully express the exact circum- 
stances, either with or without any exhibition of the general 
emotion appropriate to them. 

Even among the best sign-talkers, whether Indian or deaf- 
mute, it is necessary to establish some rapport relating to theme 
or subject-matter, since many gestures, as indeed is the case in 
a less degree with spoken words, have widely different significa- 
tions, according to the object of their exhibition, as well as the 
context. Rabelais (Pantagruel, Book III, ch. xiv) hits the truth 
upon this point, however ungallant in his application of it to the 
fair sex. Panurge is desirous to consult a dumb man, but says 
it would be useless to apply to a woman, for “whatever it be 
that they see they do always represent unto their fancies, and 
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imagine that it hath some relation to love. Whatever signs, 
shows, or gestures we shall make, or whatever our behavior, 
carriage, or demeanor shall happen to be in their view and pres- 
ence, they will interpret the whole in reference to androgyna 
tion.” A story is told to the same point by Guevara, in his 
fabulous life of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. A young Roman 
gentleman encountering at the foot of Mount Celion a beautiful 
Latin lady, who from her very cradle had been deaf and dumb, 
asked her in gesture what senators, in her descent from the top 
of the hill, she had met with, going up thither. She straight- 
way imagined he had fallen in love with her and was eloquently 
proposing marriage, whereupon she at once threw herself into 
his arms in acceptance. The experience of travellers of the 
Plains is to the same general effect, that signs commonly used 
to men are understood by women in a sense so different as to 
occasion embarrassment. 

The results sought in the study of sign-language may be diyi- 
ded into (1) its practical application, (2) its aid to philologic re- 
searches, and (3) its archzologic relations. 

The most obvious application of sign-language will for its 
practical utility depend upon the correctness of the view sub- 
mitted that it is not a mere semaphoric repetition of motions to 
be memorized from a limited traditional list, but is a cultivable 
art, founded upon principles which can be readily applied by 
travellers. This advantage is not merely theoretical, but has 
been demonstrated to be practical by a professor in a deaf-mute 
college who, lately visiting several of the wild tribes of the 
plains, made himself understood among all of them without 
knowing a word of any of their languages, and by another who 
had a similar experience in Italy and southern France. It must, 
however, be observed that the use of signs is only of great as- 
sistance in communicating with foreigners, whose speech is not 
understood, when both parties agree to cease all attempt at oral 
language, relying wholly upon gestures. So long as words are 
used at all, signs will be made only as their accompaniment, and 
they will not always be ideographic. 

Sign-language is superior to all others in that it permits every 
one to find in nature an image to express his thoughts on the most 
needful matters intelligibly to any other person. The direct or 
substantial natural analogy peculiar to it prevents a confusion of 
ideas. It is possible to use words without understanding them 
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which yet may be understood by those addressed, but it is hardly 
possible to use signs without full comprehension of them. Sepa- 
rate words may be comprehended by persons hearing them with- 
out the whole connected sense of the words taken together being 
caught, but signs are more intimately connected. Even those 
most appropriate will not be understood if the subject is beyond 
the comprehension of their beholders. They would be as unin- 
telligible as the wild clicks of his instrument, in an electric 
storm, would be to the telegrapher, or as the semaphore, driven 
by wind, to the signalist. In oral speech even cnomatopes are 
arbitrary, the most strictly natural sounds striking the ear of dif- 
ferent individuals and nations in a manner wholly diverse. The 
instances given by Sayce are in point. Exactly the same sound 
was intended to be reproduced in the “di/bit amphora” of 
Neevius, the “ glut glut murmurat unda sonans” of the Latin 
Anthology, and the “puls” of Varro. The Persian “ bulbul,” 
the “jugjug” of Gascoigne, and the “whitwhit” of others are 
all attempts at imitating the note of the nightingale. But suc- 
cessful signs must have a much closer analogy and establish a 
concord between the talkers far beyond that produced by the 
mere sound of words. The merely emotional sounds or inter- 
jections may be advantageously employed in connection with 
merely emotional gestures, but whether with or without them, 
they would be useless for the explicit communication of facts 
and opinions of which signs by themselves are capable. The 
combinations which can be made by signs are infinite and their 
enthusiastic teachers may be right in claiming that if they had 
been elaborated by the secular labor devoted to spoken language, 
man could, by his hands, arms, and fingers, with facial and bodily 
accentuation, express any idea that could be conveyed by words. 
As, however, sign-language has been chiefly used during his- 
toric time either as a scaffolding around a more valuable struc- 
ture, to be thrown aside when'the latter was completed, or as 
an occasional substitute, such development was not to be ex- 
pected. 

A comparison sometimes drawn between sign-language and 
that of the North American Indians, founded on the statement 
of their common poverty in abstract expressions, is not just to 
either. Deeper study into Indian tongues has ascertained that 
they are by no means so confined to the concrete as was once 
believed, and the process of forming signs to express abstract 
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ideas is only a variant from that of oral speech, in which the 
words for the most abstract ideas, such as law, virtue, infinitude, 
and immortality, are shown by Max Miiller to have been de- 


rived and deduced, that is, abstracted, from sensuous impres- 


sions. This is done by selecting what is and rejecting what is 
not in common to the concrete ideas. Concepts of the intangi- 
ble and invisible are only learned through precepts of tangible 
and visible objects, whether finally expressed to the eye or to 
the ear, in terms of sight or of sound. In the use of signs 
the countenance and manner as well as the tenor decide whether 
objects themselves are intended, or the forms, positions, quali- 
ties, and motions of other objects which are suggested; and 
signs for moral and intellectual ideas, founded on analogies, are 
common all over the world as well as among deaf-mutes. The 
very concepts of plurality, momentum, and righteousness, se- 
lected by Tylor as the result of combined and compared thought 
which requires words, can be clearly expressed by signs, and it 
is not understood why those signs could not have attained their 
present abstract significance through the thoughts arising from 
the combination and comparison of other signs, without the ac- 
tual intervention of words. 

The elements of sign-language are natural and universal, by 
recurring to which the less natural signs adopted dialectically or 
for expedition can always, with some circumlocution, be ex- 
plained. This power of interpreting itself is a peculiar advan- 
tage over spoken languages, which, unless explained by gestures 
or indications, can only be interpreted by means of some other 
spoken language. When highly cultivated, its rapidity on 
familiar subjects exceeds that of speech and approaches to that 
of thought itself. This statement may be startling to those 
who do not consider that oral speech is now wholly conven- 
tional, and that with the similar development of sign-language 
conventional expressions with hands and body could be made 
more quickly than with the vocal organs, because more organs 
could be worked at once. At the same time it must be admitted 
that great increase in rapidity is chiefly obtained by a system 
of preconcerted abbreviations, and by the adoption of absolute 
forms, in which naturalness is sacrificed and conventionality es- 
tablished, as has been the case with all spoken languages in the 
degree in which they have become copious and convenient. 
There is another characteristic of the gesture speech that, 
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though it cannot be resorted to in the dark, nor where the attention 
of the person addressed has not been otherwise attracted, it 
has the countervailing benefit of use when the voice cannot be 
employed. This may be an advantage at a distance which the 
eye can reach, but not the ear, and still more frequently when 
silence or secrecy is desired. Dalgarno recommends it for use 
in the presence of great people, who ought not to be disturbed, 
and curiously enough, “ Disappearing Mist, ” the Iroquois chief, 
speaks of the former extensive employment of signs in his tribe 
by women and boys as a mark of respect to warriors and elders, 
their voices, in the good old days, not being uplifted in the 
presence of the latter. The decay of that wholesome state of 
discipline, he thinks, accounts partly for the disappearance of 
the use of signs among the modern impudent youth and the 
dusky claimants of woman’s rights. 

The aid to be derived from the study of sign-language in 
prosecuting researches into the science of philology was pointed 
out by Leibnitz, in his Collectanea Etymologica, without hith- 
erto exciting any thorough or scientific work in that direction, 
the obstacle to it probably being that scholars competent 
in other respects had no adequate data of the gesture speech of 
man to be used in comparison. The latter will, it is hoped, be 
supplied by the work now undertaken by me, under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Ethnology, which extends to the collec- 
tion and collation of signs from all parts of the world, as well 
as those of North American Indians. 

It is generally admitted that signs played an important part 
in giving meaning to spoken words, and that many primordial 
roots of language have been founded in the involuntary sounds 
accompanying certain actions. As, however, the action was the 
essential, and the concomitant or consequent sound the acci- 
dent, it would be expected that a representation or feigned re- 
production of the action would have been used to express the 
idea before tie sound associated with that action would have 
been separa.2d from it. Philology, therefore, comparing the 
languages of earth in their radicals, must henceforth include 
the graphic or manual presentation of thought, and compare 
the elements of ideography with those of phonics. Etymology 
now examines the ultimate roots, not the fanciful resemblances 
between oral forms, in the different tongues; the internal, not 
the mere external parts of language. A marked peculiarity of 
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sign-language consists in its limited number of radicals, and 
the infinite combinations into which those radicals enter while 
still remaining distinctive. It is therefore a proper field for 
etymologic study. 

It is possible to ascertain the included gesture even in many 
English words. The class represented by the word supercilious 
will occur to all, but one or two examples may be given not so 
obvious and more immediately connected with the gestures of 
Indians. Jmbecile, generally applied to the weakness of old 
age, is derived from the Latin in, in the sense of on, and ba- 
cillum, a staff, which at once recalls the Cheyenne sign for old 
man, viz: holding the right hand forward, bent at elbow with 
the fist closed sidewise, as if holding a staff. So time appears 
more nearly connected with the Greek zea, to stretch, when 
information is given of the sign for long time, viz: placing the 
thumbs and forefingers, as if a small thread were held between 
the thumb and forefinger of each hand, the hands first touch- 
ing each other, and then slowly moving apart, as if stretching a 
piece of gum-elastic. 

Some special resemblances exist between the language of 
signs and the character of the orallanguages found on this con- 
tinent. Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull remarks of the composition 
of the words that they were “so constructed as to be thor- 
oughly self-defining and immediately intelligible to the hearer. ” 
In another connection the remark is further enforced. “In- 
deed, it is a requirement of the Indian languages that every 
word shall be so framed as to admit of immediate resolution to 
its significant elements by the hearer. It must be thoroughly 
self-defining, for (as Max Miiller has expressed it) ‘it requires 
tradition, society, and literature to maintain words which can 
no longer be analyzed at once.’ * * * In the ever-shifting 
state of a nomadic society no debased coin can be tolerated in 
language, no obscure legend accepted on trust. The metal 
must be pure and the legend distinct. ” 

Indian languages, like those of higher development, some- 
times exhibit changes of form by the permutation of vowels, 
but often an incorporated particle, whether suffix, affix, or infix, 
shows the etymology which often, also, exhibits the same ob- 
jective conception that would be executed in gesture. There 
are, for instance, different forms for standing, sitting, lying, 


falling, and for standing, sitting, lying on or falling from the 
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same level or a higher or lower level. This resembles the pic- 
torial conception and execution of signs. 

Indian languages exhibit the same fondness for demonstra- 
tion which is necessary in sign-language. The two forms of 
utterance are alike in their want of power to express certain 
words, such as the verb “to be,” and in the criterion of organ- 
zation, so far as concerns a high degree of synthesis and im- 
perfect differentiation, they bear substantially the same relation 
to the English language. 

It may be added that as not only proper names but nouns 
generally in Indian languages are connotive, predicating some 
attribute of the object, they can readily be expressed by gesture 
signs, and, therefore, among them relations may be established 
between the words and the signs. Such have also been noticed, 
especially by my valued correspondent, Mr. Hyde Clarke, to exist 
between signs and the words of old Asiatic and African lan- 
guages, showing the same operation of conditions in the same 
psychologic horizon. 

Gesture speech is composed of corporeal motion and facial 
expression. An attempt has been made by some writers to dis- 
cuss these general divisions separately, and its success would 
be practically convenient if it were always understood that their 
connection is so intimate that they can never be altogether sev- 
ered. A play of feature, whether instinctive or voluntary, 
accentuates and qualifies all motions intended to serve as signs, 
and strong instinctive facial expression is generally accompanied 
by action of the body or some of its members. But, so far as 
a distinction can be made, expressions of the features are the 
result of emotional, and corporeal gesture, of intellectual action. 
The former in general and the small number of the latter that 
are distinctively emotional are nearly identical among men from 
physiological causes which do not affect with the same simi- 
larity the processes of thought. The large number of corporeal 
gestures expressing intellectual operations require and admit 
of more variety and conventionality. Thus the features and 
the body among all mankind act almost uniformly in exhibiting 
fear, grief, surprise, and shame, but all objective conceptions 
are varied and variously portrayed. Even such simple indica- 
tions as those for “no” and “yes” appear in several different 
motions. While, therefore, the terms sign-language and gesture 
speech necessarily include and suppose facial expression when 
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emotions are in question, they refer more particularly to cor- 
poreal motions and attitudes. For this reason much of the 
valuable contribution of Darwin in his Hupression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals is not directly applicable to 
sign-language. His analysis of emotional gestures into those 
explained on the principles of serviceable associated habits, of 
antithesis, and of constitution of the nervous system, should, 
nevertheless, always be remembered. The earliest gestures 
were doubtless emotional, preceding those of a pictorial meta- 
phoriec, and, still subsequent, conventional character. 

When examining into the origin of sign-language through its 
connection with that of oral speech, it is necessary to be free 
from the vague popular impression that some oral language, of 
the general character of that now used among mankind, is “natu- 
ral” to mankind. It will be admitted that all the higher oral 
languages were at some past time less opulent and compre- 
hensive than they are now, and as each particular language has 
been thoroughly studied it has become evident that it grew out 
yD of some other and less advanced form. 

Oral language consists of variations and mutations of vocal 
sounds produced as signs of thought and emotion. But it is 
not enough that those signs should be available as the vehicle 
of the producer’s own thoughts. They must be also efficient 
for the communication of such thoughts to others. It has been, 
until of late years, generally held that thought was not possible 
without oral language, and that, as man was supposed to have 
possessed from the first the power of thought, he also from the 
first possessed and used oral language substantially as at present. 

is That the latter, as a special faculty, formed the main distinction 
between man and the brutes, has been and still is the prevailing 
doctrine. It may, however, be doubted if there is any more 
necessary connection between ideas and sounds, the mere signs 
of thought that strike the ear, than there is between the same 
ideas and signs addressed only to the eye. 

The point most debated for centuries has been, not whether 
there was any primitive oral language, but what that language 
j was. Some literalists have indeed argued from the Mosaic nar- 

rative that the primitive language had been taken away as a 
disciplinary punishment, as the Paradisiac Eden had been earlier 
lost, and that, therefore, the search for it was as fruitless as to 
attempt the passage of the flaming sword. More liberal Chris- 
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tians have been disposed to regard the Babel story as allegori- 
eal, if not mythical, and have considered it to represent the dis- 
integration of tongues out of one which was primitive. Though 
its quest has led into error, it has, like those of the philosopher’s 
stone, of perpetual motion, and of other phantasms in other 
directions of thought, been of great indirect utility. It has 
stimulated philologic science, the advance of which has succes- 
sively shifted back the postulated primitive language from He- 
brew to Sanscrit, thence to Aryan, and now it is attempted to 
evoke from the vasty deeps of antiquity the ghosts of other 
rival claimants for precedence in dissolution. 

The discussion is now, however, varied by the suggested pos- 
sibility that man at some time may have existed without any 
oral language. It is of late conceded that mental images or rep- 
resentations can be formed without any connection with sound, 
and may at least serve for thought, if not for expression. It is 
certain that concepts, however formed, can be expressed by other 
means than sound. One mode of this expression is by gesture, 
and there is less reason to believe that gestures commenced as 
the interpretation of or substitute for words, than that the latter 
originated in and served to translate gestures. Many.arguments 
have been advanced to prove that gesture-language preceded 
articulate speech and formed the earliest attempt at communi- 
cation, resulting from the interacting subjective and objective 
conditions to which primitive man was exposed. Some of the 
facts on which deductions have been based, made in accordance 
with well-established modes of scientific research from study of 
the lower animals, children, individuals in mental disorder or 
isolated from their fellows, and the lower types of mankind, are 
of great interest, but it is only possible now to examine those 
relating to deaf-mutes. 

The signs made by congenital and uninstructed deaf-mutes 
are either those originating in or invented by individuals, or 
those of a colloquial character used by such mutes where asso- 
ciated. The accidental or merely suggestive signs peculiar to 
families, one member of which happens to be a mute, are too 
much affected by the other members of the family to be of cer- 
tain value. Those, again, which are taught in institutions have 
become conventional, and were designedly adapted to transla- 
tion into oral speech, although founded by the Abbé de l’Epée, 
followed by the Abbé Sicard, in the natural signs first above 
mentioned. 
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A great change has doubtless occurred in the estimation of 
congenital deaf-mutes since the Justinian Code, which con- 
signed them forever to legal infancy, as incapable of intelli- 
gence, and classed them with the insane. Yet most modern 
writers—for instance, Archbishop Whately and Max Miiller— 
have declared that deaf-mutes could not think until after hav- 
ing been instructed. It cannot be denied that the deaf-mute 
thinks after his instruction either in the ordinary gesture signs 
or in the finger alphabet, or more lately in artificial speech. By 
this instruction he has become master of a highly-developed 
language, such as English or French, which he can read, write, 
and actually talk, but that foreign language he has obtained 
through the medium of signs. This is a conclusive proof that 
signs constitute a real language, and one which admits of 
thought, for no one can learn a foreign language unless he had 
some language of his own, whether by descent or acquisition, 
by which it could be translated, and such translation into the 
new language could not even be commenced unless the mind 
had been already in action and intelligently using the original 
language for that purpose. In fact, the use by deaf-mutes of 
signs originating in themselves exhibits a creative action of 
mind and innate faculty of expression beyohd that of ordinary 
speakers who acquired ‘language without conscious effort. 

The command of a copious vocabulary common to both 
speaker and hearer undoubtedly tends to a phlegmatic delivery 
and disdain of subsidiary aid. An excited speaker will, how- 
ever, generally make free use of his hands without regard to 
any effect of that use upon auditors. Even among the gesture- 
hating English, when they are aroused from torpidity of man- 
ner, the hands are involuntarily clapped in approbation, rubbed 
with delight, wrung in distress, raised in astonishment, and 
waved in triumph. The fingers are snapped for contempt, the 
forefinger is vibrated to reprove or threaten, and the fist shaken 
in defiance. The brow is contracted with displeasure, and the 
eyes winked to show connivance. The shoulders are shrugged 
to express disbelief or repugnance, the eyebrows elevated with 
surprise, the lips bitten in vexation and thrust out in sullenness 
or displeasure. Quintilian becomes eloquent on the variety of 
motions of which the hands alone are capable. 

“The action of the other parts of the body assists the 
speaker, but the hands speak themselves. By them do we not 
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demand, promise, call, dismiss, threaten, supplicate, express ab- 
horrence and terror, question and deny? Do we not by them 
express joy and sorrow, doubt, confession, repentance, measure, 
quantity, number, and time? Do they not also encourage, sup- 
plicate, restrain, convict, admire, respect ?” 

In the earliest part of man’s history the subjects of his dis- 
course must have been almost wholly sensuous, and therefore 
readily expressed in pantomime. Not only was pantomime suffi- 
cient for all the actual needs of his existence, but it is not easy 
to imagine how he could have used language such as is now 
known to us. If the best English dictionary and grammar had 
been miraculously furnished to him, together with the art of 
reading with proper pronunciation, the gift would have been 
valueless, because the ideas expressed by the words had not yet 
been formed. 

That the early concepts were of a direct and material char- 
acter is shown by what has been ascertained of the roots of 
language, and there does not appear to be much difficulty in ex- 
pressing by other than vocal instrumentality all that could have 
been expressed by those roots. Even now, with our vastly in- 
creased belongings of external life, vocations, and habits, 
nearly all that is absolutely necessary for our physical needs 
can be expressed in pantomime. Far beyond the mere signs 
for eating, drinking, sleeping, and the like, any one will under- 
stand a skilful representation in signs of a tailor, shoemaker, 
blacksmith, weaver, sailor, farmer, or doctor. So of washing, 
dressing, shaving, walking, driving, writing, reading, churning, 
milking, shooting, fishing, rowing, sailing, sawing, planing, 
boring, and, in short, an endless list. 

Whether or not sight preceded hearing in order of develop- 
ment, it is difficult, in conjecturing the first attempts of man or 
his hypothetical ancestor at the expression either of percepts 
or concepts, to connect vocal sounds with any large number of 
objects, but it is readily conceivable that the characteristics of 
their forms and movements should have been suggested to the 
eye—highly exercised before the tongue—after the arms and 
fingers had become free for the requisite simulation or por- 
trayal. It may readily be supposed that a troglodyte man 
would desire to communicate the finding of a cave in the vicinity 
of a pure pool, circled with soft grass, and shaded by trees 
bearing edible fruit. No sound of nature is connected with any 
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of those objects, but the position and size of the cave, its dis- 
tance and direction, the water, its quality, and amount, the 
verdant circling carpet, and the kind and height of the trees 
could have been made known by pantomime in the days of the 
mammoth, if articulate speech had not then been established, as 
Indians or deaf-mutes now communicate similar information by 
the same agency. 

It may be conceded that after man had attained to all his 
present faculties he did not choose between the adoption of 
voice and gesture, and never with those faculties was in a state 
where the one was.used to the absolute exclusion of the other. 
The epoch, however, to which our speculations relate is that in 
which he had not reached the present symmetric development of 
his intellect and of his bodily organs, and the inquiry is, which 
mode of communication was earliest in adaptation to his simple 
wants and unformed intelligence. ‘With the voice he could imi- 
tate distinctively but the few sounds of nature, while with ges- 
ture he could exhibit actions, motions, positions, forms, dimen- 
sions, directions, and distances, with their derivatives and 
analogues. It would seem from this unequal division of capa- 
city that oral speech remained rudimentary long after gesture 
had become an efficient instrument of thought and expression. 
With due allowance for all purely imitative sounds and for the 
spontaneous action of the vocal organs under excitement, it ap- 
pears that the connection between ideas and words is only to be 
explained by a compact between the speaker and hearer which 
supposes the existence of a prior mode of communication. This 
was probably by gesture, which, in the happy phrase of Sayce, 
“like the rope bridges of the Himalayas or the Andes, formed 
the first rude means of communication between man and man.” 
At least we may gladly accept it as a clew leading us out of the 
labyrinth of philologic confusion, and as regulating the imme- 
morial search for man’s pristine speech. 
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Mr. THOMAS ARNOLD’S METHOD OF TEACHING 
ARTICULATION.* 


BY A TEACHER OF ARTICULATION. 


Perruaps it might be well to caution the reader not to con- 
found the author of this book, the Rev. Thomas Arnold, of 
Northampton, England, with his namesake, the late Mr. W. D. 
Arnold, of Riehen, Switzerland,f who also contributed to the 
literature of deaf-mute education. The volume before us is the 
fruit of the labors of more than twenty years spent in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, during which time its author has striven to 
discover and employ the best methods of instructing them. 
He claims to be able to “say without reserve that he has ar- 
rived independently at the system called German, and in teach- 
ing language has sufficient reason for concluding that he has 
applied a principle with marked success which must one day 
displace all others. The quotations which he makes from the 
works of foreign masters are rather to show that he is not alone 
in the opinions he advances than to imply that he was indebted 
” These remarks, which 


to them in the prosecution of his work. 
are quoted from the preface, give conclusive evidence that Mr. 
Arnold has not lost his enthusiasm for the work of articulation 


teaching with his advance in years. It is a singular fact that 
so far every articulation teacher of note has proved to be en- 
thusiastic about his work. Can it reasonably be supposed that 
only enthusiasts happen to engage in this cause? Or are we 
not rather forced to conclude that there is a charm and a fascina- 
tion about it which cannot fail to beget enthusiasm in the breast 
of any feeling man, and stir him to renewed efforts at every 
obstacle that he encounters ? 

There is hardly a page in Mr. Arnold’s work that does not bear 
testimony to his ardent devotion to the method which he advo- 
cates. He begins his book with a sketch of the history of the 
development of the rival systems of deaf-mute education, giving 
a detailed account of the principles of each, and discussing 
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them, as may be expected, with a strong bias toward the pure 
oral method. This historical sketch is not remarkable for any 
new features which would distinguish it from others of its kind 
that have from time to time been published. It contains, how- 
ever, one little paragraph, which is of special interest to Ameri- 
can readers. After recounting the labors of the early Italian, 
Spanish, English, Dutch, French, and German teachers, he at 
last comes to the great pioneer of deaf-mute education in this 
country, and speaks of him in the following terms : 


“In 1814 or ’15 a young Frenchman named Gallaudet came 
to England to obtain instruction in the method employed at the 
Old Kent Road, but found that it could be supplied only on 
the condition of remaining three years in the institution. This 
did not suit his purpose. He then visited Edinburgh for the 
same object, but failing there also he was about to return to 
France, when he heard that the Abbé Sicard was in London 
with two of his celebrated pupils, Massieu and Le Clerc, who 
were delighting all classes by wonderful exhibitions of their at- 
tainments. Gallaudet soon found means to communicate with 
Sicard, who received him most favorably and offered him every 
assistance for the attainment of his object. He accompanied 
Sicard to France, and after a time spent in study set sail for 
America in company with Le Clerc.” 


Evidently Mr. Arnold is not well informed on this particular 
subject. His ignorance perhaps might be excusable if he had 
not shown that he is familiar with the Annals. The page on 
which he thus speaks of the late Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet as 
if the latter had been some young adventurer, who perhaps 
turned his attention to deaf-mute instruction and emigrated to 
these shores in pursuit of worldly gain, is preceded by an ac- 
count of the methods of Heinicke, Reich, Daniel, Jaeger, and 
Hill, covering about half a dozen pages, which are literally tran- 
scribed from this journal. He therefore must have had access 
to its files, and had he been so disposed he could easily have 
informed himself that the immortal founder of the American 
system was a native of this country, and not “a young French- 
man ;” that, as in the case of the Abbé de l’Epée, his attention 
was originally directed to a deaf-mute little girl while she was 
amusing herself with other children, and that compassionate 
interest in the situation of this child, with a strong desire to 
alleviate it, was the immediate impulse to his subsequent labors 
in behalf of the deaf-mutes of his country. 

The “Introduction” of forty-six pages is followed by an “In- 
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troductory ” of a dozen pages, in which the merits of the Ger- 
man and demerits of the sign system are again argued in twelve 
points. Interesting is what is said in one of these arguments 
about the combined method, to wit: “A compromise has been 
attempted. The two methods are to be united and pass by the 
name of the mixed method. Both are therefore failures, and 
their union is to insure success. The assumption is incorrect.” 
It is needless to say that the argument which opens with this 
remark is not favorable to the combined system. 

Mr. Arnold begins the instruction.of his pupils with a course 
of exercises which have for their object the development of the 
power of imitation in the little mute. ‘Drill the pupil in 
imitating you like a young recruit,” says he, “till he is able to 
repeat every movement rapidly and closely.” He employs toys 
and games, directing the attention of the child to form, size, 
color, etc. Next the organs of speech are exercised in imitating 
movements made by the teacher, such as “opening the jaws, 
protruding the lips, thrusting out and withdrawing the tongue 
to the greatest extent.” These exercises are as systematic as 
they are useful and beneficial. 

About six pages are devoted to the anatomy of the vocal 
organs. This part of the book is the most unsatisfactory. We 
are sorry to say that it contains so many inaccuracies and mis- 
leading statements that the inexperienced teacher will do well 
to pass it over without taking even a glance at it. On page 22, 
for instance, we find the following in quotation marks: “The 
larynx is the aperture between the two vocal ligaments ; that is, 
between the two inferior vocal cords, as they are sometimes called.” 
Mr. Arnold quotes very wrongly. What is described in the 
quotation is the glottis or rima glottidis, but not the larynx. 
“The soft palate,” says he, “is roofed with cartilage, and the 
uvula is the lower extremity of the soft palate, formed of carti- 
lage, etc.” Wrong again, for according to Henry Gray, who at 
home and abroad is considered the great authority in anatomy, 
“the soft palate is a movable fold suspended from the posterior 
border of the hard palate, and forming an incomplete sep- 
tum between the mouth and pharynx. It consists of a fold of 
mucous membrane, enclosing muscular fibres, an aponeurosis, 
vessels, nerves, and mucous glands.” Therefore the soft palate 
and its pendulous process, the uvula, do not consist of cartilage. 

Mr. Arnold warns the young teacher that “instances occur 
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of tongues being too long or too short, and they have to be 
specially dealt with,” but how they have to be dealt with he 
does not tell. So, also, “a careful inspection of the mouth 
ought to be made before all instruction, so that it may be con- 
ducted with special reference to existing defects.” How this is 
to be done the author omits to say. Several other warnings of a 
similar character are expressed. They are groundless, and must 
needs bewilder the beginner in articulation teaching. 

The illustrations in this chapter on the vocal organs are not 
all correct. Fig. 4, for instance, which, it seems, is intended for 
a picture of the larynx viewed from above, represents the 
glottis as being almost of the same width throughout its entire 
length from front to rear, and the vocal chords standing apart 
in front. The whole figure is a gross misrepresentation of the 
larynx. It bears a distant resemblance to the usual illustrations 
of this organ in its ordinary post-mortem condition, but it does 

‘not represent the throat as the latter appears during the action 
of respiration or vocalization. It is not likely that these illus- 
trations were especially designed for this work. They are prob- 
ably borrowed, as is now the universal practice with illustrations 
of this kind, and it is a pity that Mr. Arnold did not borrow 
from a trustworthy source. 

A description of the various configurations of the mouth 
during the pronunciation of the different sounds of the alpha- 
bet, and of the method of obtaining these from deaf-mutes, 
covers nearly eighty pages. The principles upon which these 
lessons are arranged “are to proceed from the easier to the 
more difficult, from the known to the unknown, from the visi- 
ble to the invisible, knowing that the full mastery of the one is 
the best preparation for the acquisition of the other.” These 
are, indeed, excellent principles, which commend themselves to ~ 
every practical teacher. 

The following is the full list of the elementary sounds which 
Mr. Arnold teaches to his pupils. They are arranged in the 
order in which he introduces them: h, f, th (hard, as in think,) 
Pp, @ (as in father,) o, a (as in fate,) u (as in full,) m, b, v, th (as 
in that,) e (as in met,) e (as in me,) a (as in Jaw) or o (as in boz,) 
u (as in flute, good and to,) s, sh, ch, i, ou or ow, oi or oy (as in’ 
boy,) w, t, k, b, d, g, n, ng, i (as in pin,) y (as in you,) z, j, l, r, 
e (as in earn,) a (as in admire.) 

In this list the sounds of u in but, of wh in what, and of s in 
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leiswre—usually written zh by orthoepists—are missing. Since 
they are of frequent occurrence in the English language, it is 
rather surprising that they should have been omitted. 

Mr. Arnold does not believe what articulation teachers 
generally assume in regard to lip-reading, namely, that it 
naturally follows from learning to speak. He thinks that it 
ought to receive the same study and attention as speaking. 
Therefore the treatment of each sound is followed by a para- 
graph which is headed “ Reading,” and contains a description 
of the muscular actions and changes discernible on the face dur- 
ing the utterance of a particular sound. The idea of systemati- 
cally training the deaf in the art of lip-reading is certainly a 
very good one, but Mr. Arnold goes too far. Instead of ex- 
clusively directing the attention of the pupil to the movements 
of the lips and tongue, he requires him to observe the actions 
of thirteen of the principal muscles of the face which are affected 
by speaking. In the attempt to show distinctly the actions of 
all the muscles which come into play in the enunciation of a 
particular sound, the teacher can hardly avoid what Tennyson 
calls’ “ mouthing out his hollow oes and aes,” and the pupil 
will, of course, follow suit. The author himself feels compelled 
to acknowledge this fact, and by way of apology remarks on 
page 30 that “in the earlier part of the course some exaggera- 
tion in the labial expression of sounds is not only admissible, 
but necessary, that the unskilled learner may be able to discern 
them at once. But as soon as possible this mouthing ought to give 
place to the more natural manner.” It is true that sounds 
must be emphasized in the beginning, if the untrained eye of 
the new pupil is to recognize them, but Mr. Arnold’s method re- 
quires too much exaggeration, and it will take very long before 
this mouthing will give place to the more natural manner. 

The formation of the vowel sounds is described according to 
the manner in which they are pronounced in England, but not 
as we usually pronounce them here. The reader should bear 
this fact in mind, lest he become confused. The whole treatise 
on the development of the elementary sounds shows that Mr. 
Arnold’s system is entirely empirical. It is founded upon his 
‘own practical experiments without due regard to the anatomy 
of the vocal organs and the physiology of speech. Though in 
some instances he has found out the right course, yet his method 
is crude throughout, and his lack of science and theory becomes 
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apparent at every step that he takes. A few examples will suffice 
to prove this. About the sound of 00, as in good, he says: 
“The a@ line (as in fate) is the base on which it is formed. 
Starting with it the lips are freely projected without any great 
change in their relation. But as in a (in all) the under was the 
chief actor, so in oo it is the upper, rising towards the nose, 
while the lower projects a little beyond its line. All it requires 
is a free projection of the lips on the a (in fate) lines. Better, 
therefore, to prolong the latter into the former as a dissyllable 
tili its muscular action and phonetic value are fixed. Then 
separate them, for they are seldom united in composition, and 
pronounce them apart or in union with consonants.” This is 
entirely wrong. The sound oo belongs to a class of vowels in 
which the lips are rounded and the tongue is depressed, whereas 
a belongs to a group of sounds in which the lips are spread 
and the tongue is raised. Therefore the two elements have 
nothing whatever in common, and one cannot be developed from 
the other. 

The following description is given of the sound of w, as in 
win: “It is initiated by a short o and terminated by uw. Only 
the tongue is drawn back somewhat in the former and the lips 
fully projected and brought still nearer to the nose, against 
which the upper presses in the latter.” W being a consonant, 
it can neither be initiated by the vowel 0, nor terminate by the 
vowel wu, and in its formation the upper lip does not press 
against the nose. 

The short sound of 7, as in jin, pin, etc., is described in the 
following manner; “Compared with e,—in me,—there is an 
appreciable difference in their formation—not in the length only, 
but in the tone, and not so much in the relation of the tongue 
to the palate as to the gum. If e is formed, and the tip of the 
tongue brought closer to the gum almost in the place where sh 
is situated, i is formed.” According to the best authorities the 
difference between short ¢ and long ¢ is neither in the length 
nor in the tone, but only in the relation of the tongue to the 
palate. While in long e “the tongue is raised convexly within 
the dome of the palate, pressing against its sides, and leaving 
only the smallest possible passage through which a vowel sound 
can be uttered, in short ¢ the tongue is slightly relaxed from 
the position assumed for producing ¢.” 

Examples could be multiplied to show that the author’s sys- 
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tem is not based upon true scientific principles. Therefore his 
labors in developing it must have been very great indeed; but 
from what he tells us, it seems that he has never regretted 
them, and for that he deserves our full and undivided admira- 
tion. 

Like most articulation teachers, Mr. Arnold first develops 
each element of speech separately, and then combines two or 
more sounds into syllables of easy pronunciation. This mode of 
procedure reminds us somewhat of the old method of teaching 
language to deaf-mutes, which consisted in making them first 
commit to memory long lists of nouns, adjectives, and all the 
other parts of speech, which were afterwards combined into sen- 
tences. In modern times the tendency has been to divest the 
systems of language teaching of everything that is artificial, and 
to make them conform with the natural way in which. the child 
of perfect organization acquires the use of his vernacular. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole sentence is introduced at once, and the . 
consideration of its component elements is deferred until a later 
period. The time will probably come when articulation teach- 
ers will abandon the: present artificial method of drilling little 
mutes to repeat long lists of single sounds, and the exercises 
with beginners will be made to conform to the first attempts at 
speech of a hearing child. The latter does not begin by prac- 
tising on single vowels and consonants, but repeats at once 
syllables, as pa pa pa, ba ba ba ba, bu bu bu bu, etec., and soon 
attempts the pronunciation of little words, as foot, eye, meat, 
etc. The more we try to imitate this course of nature, the 
more natural will be the enunciation of the deaf articulator. It 
is easier for a little mute to repeat the word papa than to give 
the powers of the letters p and a separately. However, this is 
not the place to enlarge upon the subject. 

Now we come to Mr. Arnold’s system of teaching language, 
which, he feels confident, “must one day displace all others.” 
He begins, according to his own statement, with Hill’s method,* 
only giving “greater prominence to action or motion as funda- 
mental to thought and language.” But after a very short time, 
namely, as soon as afew of the simplest phrases have been 
mastered, he changes his mode of procedure and arranges his 
exercises systematically, after the rules of grammar. The fol- 


* See the Annals, vol. xxi, p. 110, 
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lowing illustrations will aid the reader in forming a clear idea 
of his method : 


“T teach the pupil to say ‘ball,’ and when he can do that, 
and know that I say ‘ball’ by the motion of my lips, I turn to 
the ball in his presence, and, after inviting his attention, I utter 
the name ‘ball,’ and look at it or point to it. He responds and 
says ‘ball,’ while he puts his hand on it, thus associating the 
two in speech and thought. Leaving the ball, I do the same 
with other objects, and after a time return to the ‘ball,’ whose 
name he reads on my lips, and repeats. * * * 

“As soon, then, as he has mastered enough sounds to ex- 
press common things and motions, let him begin to use them, 
as ‘Get up,’ ‘Sit down,’ ‘Open the door,’ ‘Come here,’ ‘Go — 
there,’ ‘Give me a book.’ First, pronounce the words distinctly 
and see that he repeats them after you; then let him do the 
thing, and as he does it utter each word in relation to the 
thing or motion of which it is the name, so that it may be asso- 
ciated with it, and then say ‘Get up,’ and he will obey. This 
is language, for it describes what we do, and how we think and 
speak of it. Better avoid everything at this stage which re- 
quires a picture. There are plenty of illustrations at hand. 
The motions of the various parts of the body or of animals or 
the work of the school can at once be turned to account, till 
the learner perceives that words thus spoken are descriptive of 
what he sees, and is done.” 


The reason why Hill’s method has to give way to a gram- 
matical plan are stated as follows : 


“Unless the whole course is brought under some strict test 
of its sufficiency, and that test can be no other than the gram- 
mar of the language, the teacher must still remain in doubt as 
to whether he has supplied all that is needed. But if grammar 
has finally to be resorted to in order to test the sufficiency of 
the method, why not work under its direction from the first ? 
Why not use action and pictures and everything else which 
may assist in the systematic development of the language from 
its simplest to its most complex forms? This can be graduated 
and have all the freedom of Mr. Hill’s method, with all the logi- 
cal clearness, fullness, and sufficiency of the language itself; for 
if grammar does take account of the whole structure of a lan- 
guage, then a method which satisfies its requirements must be 
more complete than one which consists only of imaginary scenes 
and objects. * * * 

“ The learner is not at first burdened or vexed by learning 
rules and forms whose meaning he cannot understand. He 
comes in contact only with the forms of speech that describe 
the actual and real, and grows into a knowledge of language 
much as other children do, only ordered to supply what his 
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ears would have received could he have heard. In brief, we seek 
to combine the freedom of nature with the demands of science.” 


The idea of arranging the instruction in language so as “to com- 
bine the freedom of nature with the demands of science,” is an ex- 
cellent one. But Mr. Arnold does not fully carry it out. He pays 
so much regard to “the demands of science,” that there is hardly 
any room left for “the freedom of nature.” In all the exercises 
the development of grammatical forms seems to be the sole aim. 
It is difficult to see how by this strictly grammatical system the 
pupil “grows into a knowledge of language much as other 
children do.” While he is just beginning to learn his first 
words, “the radical distinction between proper and common 
nouns” is made plain to him; the three “persons” are sys- 
tematically illustrated, written out in full with a verb and learned ; 
the different moods, tenses, etc., are introduced in regular order. 
Though there are a great many teachers who believe in this 
mode of procedure, yet none will claim that the hearing child 
learns to speak in this way. 

In summing up, the book may be divided into four parts, the 
first of which treats of the history of deaf-mute education; the 
second, the organs of speech; the third, the development of 
speech and lip-reading ; and the fourth, the instruction in lan- 
guage. The first and last parts contain a good deal that is 
true, but not new; in the second and third parts we find a good 
deal that is new, but not true. However, nobody can peruse 
any of these chapters without becoming convinced that the 
author possesses an enthusiasm and a love for his work which 
are rarely equalled. No similar publication gives that impression 
so strongly. And for this reason the reviewer regrets the severe 
criticisms which he is compelled to express. 


THE ORIGIN OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION AT ZU- 
RICH, SWITZERLAND. 


BY J. HUGENTOBLER, LYONS, FRANCE. 
In the German Organ for 1879 and 1880, there was an inter- 
esting discussion concerning the authorship of a little book en- 


titled Versuch iiber die beste Lehrart Taubstumme zu unter- 
richten,* (Zurich: Orell, Gessner & Co. 1786.) 


* Essay upon the best manner of instructing deaf-mutes. 
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This work, which is full of just observations and noble 
thoughts, was attributed by some persons to Heinrich Keller, 
pastor at Schlieren, near Zurich, (1728 to 1802,) and by others 
to Johann Conrad Ulrich who lived at Zurich from 1761 to 
1828. 

A learned Swiss, Mr. S. Hofmeister, President of the Com- 
mittee of the Zurich Institution for the Blind and for the Deaf 
and Dumb, has definitely settled this literary question by indis- 
putable proofs, in a letter published in the Organ for 1880, pp. 14 
and 15. Our eminent compatriot shows by a chain of unques- 
tionable evidence that Heinrich Keller, the first instructor of 
the deaf in Switzerland, was the author of the Essay published 
at Zurich in 1786. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb at Zurich, according to 
Mr. Hofmeister, and also according to a more recent work* from 
the accomplished pen of Mr. A. Naef, pastor at Ruschlikon, 
Switzerland, had its origin as follows: 

Heinrich Keller, pastor at Schlieren, near Zurich, (1728-1802,) 
felt it his duty to give his leisure moments to the welfare of the 
poor and infirm. Accordingly when, about the year 1777, two 
deaf-mute children belonging to a rich family of the canton, 
were brought to his notice, he did not hesitate an instant to un- 
dertake the responsibility of their education, though still retain- 
ing the office of pastor. The renown of the illustrious Abbé de 
l’Epée had already crossed the frontiers of France, and his bril- 
liant success as a teacher of deaf-mutes was known to the learned 
world. In order to prepare himself for his new work Keller re- 
paired to the Abbé de l’Epée, and returned to his parish several 
months later, full of the desire to imitate his great master. 
But—a curious and remarkable fact—Feller employed in his 
work from the very outset only instruction by articulation, as 
he had seen it practised by the illustrious French teacher. On 
page 9 of his work, published in 1786, he speaks as follows, re- 
ferring to the school at Paris: 

“The best guide to teach a deaf-mute oral speech, and to 
enable him to express his thoughts with the living voice, is 
doubtless that which we find in the method book [Methoden- 
buch] of the Abbé de ’Epée. This great man not only taught 
his pupils to speak with much success, but he also gave precise 


* Das Loos der Blinden und Taubstummen. [The lot of the blind and 
of the deaf and dumb.] By A. Naef, Pastor. Zurich: T. Herzog. 1880. 
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and sufficient instructions to enable parents and teachers of 
deaf-mutes to instruct them in articulation and to perfect their 
speech.”* 

In order to be able to carry on his double work of pastor and 
deaf-mute instructor, Keller associated with himself, in the year 
1777, Johann Conrad Ulrich, (born at Zurich in 1761, died in 
1828,) then a young man sixteen years of age, talented, and full 
of zeal for this new kind of instruction. The number of pupils 
increased rapidly and the Swiss Almanac of 1870 praises the 
school very highly, at the same time giving a detailed exposi- 
tion of the methods practised by Keller. 

Ulrich, whom his master’s example had filled with the noblest 
ardor, likewise proceeded to Paris in 1781, to perfect himself 
in the art of instructing deaf-mutes. Two years later he re- 
turned to Zurich with the purpose of establishing there a special 
school, but his efforts had no immediate results. In 1786 we 
find him at Geneva, where he remained until 1796, as teacher of 
a young deaf-mute girl of the higher class. When her educa- 
tion was finished a jury was appointed to examine her attain- 
ments, and the results were so brilliant and the report of the 
jury so conclusive that the city of Geneva had a medal cast in 
honor of the skilful instructor. Returning to his native place 
Ulrich again attempted to realize his project of 1783, but was 
obliged to abandon it for the second time, not finding the neces- 
sary resources for the undertaking. 

This double failure led Ulrich to quit the career of instruction 
and become a magistrate. The political agitations of the last 
years of the eighteenth century afforded his subtle mind many 
occasions to bring himself into prominence. From step to step 
he advanced rapidly in honors, and finally received the office of 
President of the Court of Appeals. But under the robe he still 
retained the desire to be useful to the poor and infirm, and when, 
in 1809, the Zurich Society of Public Utility conceived the idea 
of establishing an Institution for the Blind, he was one of its 
most active founders and most benevolent supporters. In 1817 
he was appointed president of the committee of this new Insti- 


* This testimony of a contemporary articulation teacher is the strongest 
possible corroboration of the opinion we have several times expressed in 
the Annals, in opposition to various writers who have declared that De 
]Epée did not teach articulation, or that, if he did begin teaching it, he 
abandoned it after a short time.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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tution, and in 1826, two years before his death, he had the 
further pleasure of seeing a department for deaf-mutes added to 
the Institution for the Blind, thus realizing the dream of his 
youth. 

The deaf-mute department of the Zurich Institution grew so 
rapidly that in a short time the department for the blind became 
subordinate to it. Under the able direction of Thomas Scherr 
(1825-1832) this Institution speedily became a model school and 
a nursery of deaf-mute teachers, exercising a powerful influence 
in Switzerland, not only upon our special instruction, but also 
upon public primary education in general. Called first to the 
direction of the Normal School, and afterwards to the high posi- 
tion of Counsellor of State, having charge of the department of 
public instruction, Thomas Scherr was succeeded, in 1832, in 
the Institution for the Blind and the Deaf, by Mr. George Schibel, 
its present principal, who for more than half a century has 
directed it with a firm hand and a sound judgment. 


A WILL BY PANTOMIME. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue late Dr. H. P. Peet, in his able treatise on the “Legal 
Rights and Responsibilities of the Deaf and Dumb,” devotes 
several pages to the discussion of the question whether an un- 
educated deaf-mute is legally competent to make a will. He 
had not been able to find any English or American case in which 
the courts had been called upon to consider this question,* but 
he expressed the opinion that an intelligent deaf-mute, even if 
ignorant of writing and only able to make his wishes known by 
signs, could make a valid will. This opinion has recently re- 
ceived the support of a judicial opinion in an interesting case 
tried in January of the present year before Judge Peters, of the 
S. J. court, at Machias, Me. For our knowledge of the facts in 
this case we are indebted to two letters in the Bangor Whig, 
(from the pen of Mr. J. D. Pulsifer, the official stenographer of 
the court,) to the local newspapers, and to private correspond- 
ence. 


*An English case of this kind, which occurred in 1864, several years 
after Dr. Peet’s treatise was written, was decided by Sir J. P. Wilde, Judge 
of Probate, in accordance with the views expressed by Dr. Peet. See the 
Annals, vol xxiii, pp. 176-178. 
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About three years ago Mrs. Clarissa B. Foster died, leaving 
an estate of nearly $50,000. in bonds, shipping, etc., which, ac- 
cording to her will, made in 1877, was to be divided equally 
among the following six persons: her sister, Mrs. Marsh, and 
her five brothers, Alfred, Samuel, Horatio, Andrew, and 
Jacob Foster. One of these brothers, Horatio, was the deaf- 
mute whose will has recently been the subject of litigation. 
The sister, Mrs. Marsh, died before Mrs. Foster, and her son— 
having received, according to the terms of the will, his mother’s 
share—successfully objected to the payment to Horatio of his 
share, on the ground that he was not competent to take proper: 
care of it. In consequence of this action by young Marsh, two 
of the brothers, Jacob and Andrew, procured the appointment 
of a guardian for Horatio, themselves signing the petition 
which declared him incompetent to manage the estate. It ap- 
peared in evidence, however, that Mrs. Foster had expressed 
the desire, orally, that Horatio’s share should go directly to 
him, and that he and his brother Jacob, with whom he had lived 
for thirty years, should have the benefit of it during his life, and 
that after his death it should go to Jacob. When Horatio 
found that the other legatees had received their shares from 
the executor, and that his was withheld to be divided after his 
death, he was very indignant. He was finally appeased by his 
brother Jacob, who put some of his own bonds into an envelope 
with Horatio’s name upon it, and made him believe that the 
bonds were a part of his share. 

Horatio died in March, 1880. Eleven days before his death, 
being then seventy-six years of age, he made a will, giving his 
property, which consisted of the bequest received from Mrs. 
Clarissa B. Foster, to his brother Jacob and Jacob’s wife Mar- 
garet, to be divided equally between them. The validity of 
this will was contested by young Marsh and by Andrew Foster, 
one of the brothers, and the Judge of Probate refused to admit 
it to probate, on the ground that the testator was unable to un- 
derstand the value of money or property. From this decision 
Jacob Foster and his wife appealed, thus bringing the matter 
before the S. J. court, as above stated. 

The case was presented to the court by several able lawyers 
on each side. The contestants urged the prima facie want of 
common knowledge in an uneducated deaf-mute, the decree of 
the Judge of Probate disallowing the will, and the fact that the 
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testator had been declared incompetent to manage his estate 
during his lifetime on the petition and sworn declaration of the 
very brother who now wished to establish the validity of the 
will. On the other hand, it was shown that the testator, though 
uneducated, was a remarkably intelligent man; and it was main- 
tained that, while he might not have been capable of taking care 
of his property and investing it to the best advantage, he yet 
was sufficiently intelligent to give it away by will. This led to 
the introduction of testimony to show his intelligence and the 
manner in which the will was executed. 

- Horatio N. Foster lost his hearing at the age of three years, 
retaining no power of speech. He could not read nor write, 
(except his own name,) but he had learned to recognize the 
written names of all his near relatives. He belonged to an in- 
tellectual family, and was connected with the leading families 
of what one of the counsel called “the ancient and aristocratic 
town of East Machias.” He was a man of fine physique, six 
feet high, with a head indicative of intellect. 

Ideas were communicated to him by pantomime and by words. 
By long practice he had learned to read many words upon the 
lips by watching intently the lips and face of the person talking 
to him. In response, he used imitative signs and partly pro- 
nounced a few words. Most of his language, however, was 
pantomimic. For instance, he expressed “a week” by the motion 
of prayer, (one Sunday or praying-day ;) “a year,” by the imita- 
tion of reaping ; “a wife,” by the arm in a position to be taken by 
a woman and a kiss; “money,” by the circular shape of a dollar 
on the palm; “silver money,” by touching his white cuff, collar, 
or shirt. One witness, Warren Huntley, a good imitator, re- 
lieved the seriousness of the trial by reproducing his pantomime 
of various animals, such as a bear, fox, pig, ete. His fox was 
a veritable Reynard—ears, nose, and long bushy tail. 

His skill in farming, both in planning and in working, was 
far above the average. In mechanical work he was a genius. 
Carpentry, gun-work, cobbling, mason-work, lock-work, black- 
smithing, turning, coopery, wagon-work, repairing clocks, 
manufacturing churns, tubs, sleds, etc.,—in all these his skill 
was wonderful. In invention, many of his ideas would have 
been patentable. Once, wishing to make a padlock perfectly 
safe, he took out the post and put in one projecting an inch, 
and then bored out the key to correspond ; then, fearing some 
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one might discover the secret of the key, he put a shoulder on 
the post, inside the lock, invisible and almost undiscoverable. 
Was a tool wanted, he made it. Planes of all kinds, carpenters’ 
tools, bits, and augurs, some of them of perfect workmanship, 
and of which he had made every part, cutting-tools and all, 
were exhibited at the trial. 

The manner in which the will was executed is described as 
follows by Mr. Pulsifer: “Six witnesses were present. A copy 
of his sister’s will, from whom he inherited his property of 
$7,000, and a package of bonds, used as a symbol of the prop- 
erty, were laid on the table. Pointing to the will and the 
bonds, Dr. Johnson made an imitation of writing, and with a 
questioning look asked him in words if he should write his 
will. He nodded assent. Then Dr. Johnson imitated death, 
pointed to the old will, the bonds, and blank paper, and said in 
words: ‘When you are dead and buried, what do you want 
done with all your money?’ The words ‘when,’ ‘dead,’ ‘buried,’ 
‘what,’ ‘all,’ and ‘money,’ he could without doubt read from 
the lips. He replied, moving his lips to say ‘baby,’ his sign 
for his brother Jacob, and pointed to the door out of which he 
had gone; he then described a half circle on the top of his head, 
his sign for his brother’s wife, who wore a braid in that manner, 
pointed to the door out of which she had gone, and made a 

. cutting motion across his arm to indicate division into equal 
parts. Then a young lady, who readily communicated with him, 
repeated Dr. Johnson’s question. He replied as before, omit- 
ting the pointing to the doors. Then she placed the photo- 
graphs of his natural heirs before him, repeating the same 
question with words and signs. He took the two photographs, 
and placed them apart from the others, with the sign of division. 
His bearing was thoughtful, serious, and intelligent, his eyes 
keenly fixed on the lips of the party communicating with him. 
The will was then written by Dr. Johnson, read to the company, 
and explained to the mute by the signs previously used, and to 
this he nodded his head. He was asked to make his mark, 
whereupon he took up the pen and to the surprise of all signed 
a capital H.” 

The trial lasted six days, during the whole of which the court- 
room was crowded with visitors. Mr. Heath, one of the law- 
yers who defended the validity of the will, closed his address 
to the jury with the following description of the deaf-mute’s 
death : 
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“There, lying in the twilight of life and day, his eyes, heavy 
with death, drank in her shadow as they traced its spirit lines 
upon the wall. For thirty summers to him wife, mother, sis- 
ter, daughter, friend, e’en her shadow the dumb man loved. 
She came, a ministering angel, to strew his pathway to the 
doors of death with the roses of love. He turned his weary 
head, his love-lit eyes brightened, then saddened. Clasping her 
hand with affection, raising his arm toward heaven, with up- 
turned eyes, tears coursing down the furrows of his time-worn 
cheek, the silent man bade her meet him in the great hereafter, 
where the deaf hear and the dumb sing for joy. Down into the 
valley of the shadow of death he went—a Christian, a gentle- 
man, aman. He died, happy in the thought that Margaret, by 
his loving will, would be shielded in the autumn of her life. 
Living, he loved her; stricken, he willed her the half of all he 
had, that her youth of poverty might be an old age of ease; 
dying, he blessed her. May your verdict record his dying, 
loving wish in imperishable letters upon the records of this 
court!” 

The charge of Judge Peters was about an hour in length. 
He reviewed the arguments of the counsel on each side, and 
summarized the evidence under each argument. Among other 
things he said : 

“A sound mind is required ; that means a mind sound enough 
properly to devise or bequeath property. It may be the lowest 
degree of mental soundness. Mere intellectual feebleness is 
not enough to constitute unsoundness. Disposing mind means 
so much mind and memory as would enable a man to transact 
common business with that intelligence which belongs to the 
weakest class of sound minds. He might not be able to make 
contracts, except of a simple nature, and might not have the 
ability to manage an estate, and still have the capacity to make 
a will. A disposing memory exists when a man can remember, 
at least with a general definiteness, what property he has, its 
condition generally, not minutely, his relations to those persons 
to whom he gives, and also to those from whom he excludes his 
bounty. He must have active memory enough to bring to his 
mind the nature and particulars of the business to be transacted, 
and mental power enough to appreciate them and to form some 
rational judgment in relation to them. A sound mind does not 
mean a man of common soundness, not an average; there must 
be the lowest and highest to make an average. 
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“Tf you are satisfied that the testator executed the paper 
with the belief that he thereby gave to his brother and his brother’s 
wife such property as he should possess when he should die, then 
you will be.authorized to regard it as a valid will and testament, 
though he might not really know what the will was. It is enough 
that he understood and appreciated what the effect of the act 
would be, though he had no knowledge of any of the forms 
pertaining to it required by law. In popular terms, he must 
know what he is about. Ordinarily, though not always, a less 
degree of intellect is required to make a will than to make a 
contract. I know of no different rule for this case than for any 
other. That the testator was deaf and dumb does not change 
the rule, which is general. The application to particular cases 
is for the jury.” The judge also held that a person under guar- 
dianship could make a will, if of sufficient intelligence. 

The jury were out an hour, and returned a verdict sustaining 
the will, upon the issues of capacity, intention, and undue in- 
fluence raised by its opponents. It was subsequently admitted 
to probate. 


VISIBLE SPEECH; A PLAN FOR SUPPLYING THE 
DEMAND FOR ARTICULATION TEACHERS; AND 
REMARKS ON METHODS OF GIVING SPEECH TO 
THE DEAF. 


BY MISS EMMA GARRETT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Bell Method of Visible Speech has given rise to a great 
diversity of opinion in regard to its value in teaching the deaf. 
Some high authorities characterize it as an ingenious and scien- 
tific method and say the symbols are an aid in teaching articu- 
lation; in other quarters, teachers of equally high standing 
speak of the system as semi-scientific, showy, and absurd, call- 
ing the symbols stumbling-blocks in the way of the deaf acquir- 
ing speech. 

Between these two opinions I take a middle ground, which 
seems to me the true one. I know of no more valuable founda- 
tion for an articulation teacher than a thorough knowledge of 
Visible Speech. The system may not be perfect, grant that ; 
but there is so much that is good in it that no one engaged in 
the work of giving speech to the deaf can well afford to be 
without it. Indeed, as a means of culture, Visible Speech would 
be valuable to any one. 
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I, however, now object to the use of the symbols in teaching 
the deaf to speak (I formerly used them) for a number of rea- 
sons, the principal ones being that they interfere with lip-read- 
ing to some extent, and that they have “no currency outside 
the school-room.” In the Bell system there is a symbol for 
every sound in our language, which symbols represent, to those 
hearing persons and intelligent deaf persons who are initiated 
in Visible Speech, the positions of organs of speech in producing 
these sounds. I think, however, in most, if not in all cases, the 
symbols are arbitrary to young deaf children. Could these 
symbols be in universal use among hearing people we should 
perhaps be better off than with our present faulty alphabet, 
which, for example, has but one character to represent the six 
or seven sounds of the letter a, while the letter w, which has a 
sound resembling somewhat the sound of oo in the word room, 
only closer and shorter, bears the name of doubleyou. So long, 
however, as hearing people are using this incomplete and faulty 
alphabet, I would say, By all means use the same for the deaf, and 
explain its short-comings to them as best you can. Evenif we use 
the symbols, the inconsistencies of our pronunciation must all be 
known by the deaf some time ; so I think it is well to accustom 
the deaf to them when we first attach meaning to written lan- 
guage. I desired to embody the above ideas on Visible Speech 
in an article for the Annals, trusting they might help some per- 
plexed articulation teacher. 

The number of persons interested in tue subject of giving 
speech to the deaf is large; the number of properly trained 
teachers is small, far less than the demand for them. To aid 
in meeting this I should be glad to give a portion of my time to 
the training of a limited number of persons who would like to 
enter upon the work of teaching the deaf to speak. I would 
earnestly urge all persons who feel that they have sufficient 
knowledge of such work to train teachers, and who are able to 
devote some of their time to it, to do likewise in their different 
localities, and so assist me in supplying the demand and hasten- 
ing the day when it shall become general in America for the 
deaf to speak. 

Persons desiring to be trained by me may in some cases wish 
to complete the work in a short time. To such I would say 
that a knowledge of Visible Speech, or so much of it as pertains 
to the subject of giving speech to the deaf, can be attained in a 
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comparatively brief period by a person having a correct ear and 
a good English education; but I have only spoken of Visible 
Speech as a good foundation for an articulation teacher ; there 
is much that such teachers should read and study in addition 
to Visible Speech. It is of great importance that they should 
visit the best oral schools and see the practical application of 
the theory they are studying. There are works on the voice 
that ought to be read; all knowledge they can gain of respira- 
tion, vocal development, and the anatomy of the vocal organs 
studied with models and works on anatomy or at dissections, 
will be valuable. The laryngoscope should be used in studying 
the mechanism of the voice; we see our own larynx with it, but 
the easiest experiment is on the larynx of another person. 

In the study of works on the voice, students will discover 
that writers differ very much in their theories in regard to its 
production, but they will be apt to find in each of the best 
known of these some suggestions which will be of practical 
advantage to them in their teaching. Those who teach the deaf 
to speak are engaged in a work that is most interesting, but it 
is difficult and requires patience, and that we may be as well 
prepared as possible to meet the obstacles that we shall be sure 
to encounter in teaching, it behooves us to study everything 
that we can find bearing upon our important work. 

Tam a graduate of the School of Vocal Physiology, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Since my graduation I have devoted nearly four 
years to the study of this subject and its practical application 
in teaching the deaf to speak; therefore I could not give the 
entire result of my researches in a limited time; but after 
students are well grounded in Visible Speech, a course of study 
can be mapped out for them, and it will depend upon their in- 
terest in the subject how far they follow out the suggestions 
contained therein. 

A large correspondence with principals of oral schools in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, together with valuable information 
received through the kindness of principals and teachers of oral 
schools in America, dn the occasions of my visits to these schools, 
will enable me to give those persons whom I train a general 
idea of the methods at present employed in the best oral schools. 

The oral school for the deaf, of which I have charge, began 
operations October 3d, 1881. I may mention here, for the 
benefit of those interested in this school, that the number of 
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pupils was limited to twenty on December 5th, but that this re- 
striction to the natural growth of the school was removed on Jan- 
uary 30th, and I was permitted to receive pupils seeking admis- 
sion. In this school I am, at present, experimenting principally 
on a number of ideas obtained from the Italian method, together 
with some gained from American oral schools, and some orig- 
inal ones. 

While I unhesitatingly give to the Germans the credit they 
deserve of having done more in the way of giving speech to 
the deaf than any other nation, I think, from what I have been 
able to learn of the Italian method, that the Italians (in whose 
country the general teaching of the deaf to speak has been of 
comparatively recent date) have perhaps discovered the best 
method yet known of attaining this much-to-be-desired result. 

Their success may be due, in a degree, to the fact that the 
Italian language is somewhat easier for the deaf than either 
English or German ; but I incline to the view of the principal of 
an institution in London, who says that “it is mainly to be at- 
tributed to the fact that they have taken nature for their model 
and conformed their methods of teaching to the beautiful step- 
by-step, but always successful method, to be seen in the nursery 
of every hearing child.” 

I should be pleased to communicate further with persons 
desiring instruction.* 


A LETTER FROM NORWAY. 
BY LARS A. HAVSTAD, M. A., CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


[Mr. Lars M. Larson, a student of the National Deaf-Mute College, of 
Norwegian descent, has established correspondence with several educated 
deaf-mutes of Norway. He permits us to make the following extract from 
a letter recently receivedsfrom one of them, which our readers will find 
interesting alike for its information concerning the Norwegian Institutions 
and its references to the writer’s own career.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


CuristTiAniA, Norway, 3 October, 1881. 
* * * As to the deaf-mute institutions of Norway, the 
Storthing (National Assembly of Deputies) grants every year 


* Miss Garrett’s address is: Miss Emma Garrett, Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, Branch for Oral Instruction, 8.E. corner 7th and 
Chestnut sts., Philadelphia, Pa.--Ep. ANNALS. 
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2,000 kr. to each of the three private ones. The Institution at 
Trondhjem belongs to the State. The rest of the money is 
supplied by the Amtsthings, (District Assemblies,) by the friends 
of the children, or by the pauper fund. The new act, published 
this year, (not yet come into operation,) provides that the State 
shall pay all the costs of teaching, and the Amtsthings all the 
costs of food and lodging, the last named having the right to 
fall back upon the friends of the pupils or the pauper funds. 
All deaf-mute children are to be sent to school at the age of 
7-9 years. We have Lutheran schools only, the number of 
people outside the established church being very few—not more 
than two in a thousand. The schools have in late years been 
stationary, but as the new act provides a compulsory education 
and a school course of 8 years, (now 6-7,) they will, no doubt, 
soon improve. Our system is the oral method, the finger alpha- 
bet being banished, but signs are allowed as anaid. Anew school 
at Christiania, just opened, is now introducing the “ pure oral ” 
method of the Milan Congress, not allowing signs. The old 
school of Trondhjem, (the first in our country, established in 
1825,) makes an exception. It divides the pupils into two classes, 
the one being taught by the finger alphabet, the other by the 
oral method, accompanied with signs. 

As to myself, I was born in 1851 at Arendal, a seafaring 
town on the coast of Skagrack. My father, who died when I 
was only twelve years old, was a custom-house officer. My 
grandfather was a farmer. At five years of age I lost my hear- 
ing and one eye by scarlet fever, having happily been taught to 
read a year before. After I had become deaf (stone-deaf) I re- 
tained the power of speech in some degree, and my father 
taught me to write when I was six years old, the printed types 
serving as models. When nearly nine years old I was sent to 
the Deaf-Mute Institution at Christiania, and went through the 
usual six classes in three years, when it was taken into consid- 
eration what to do with me and another boy of the same age, 
Halvard Aschehoug, a son of our well-known professor of law 
and member of the Storthing, T. H. Aschehoug. Halvard was 
deaf-born, but taught to speak. In order to make an experi- 
ment we were taught German, algebra, and geometry by special 
teachers, who had not before taught deaf-mutes, but contrived 
to make themselves intelligible to us. We used neither signs 
nor the finger alphabet. This succeeding well, we took Latin, 
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French, and Greek. The instruction seemed so successful that 
Mr. Balchen, the director of the Institution, resolved to let us 
try the Hxamen Artium in 1871, when we were each twenty 
years of age. We were not taught English, this branch being 
optional at the Hxamen. The little I know of your language 
I taught myself the year after the Hxamen Artium. The new 
university act has altered some of the regulations; German is 
now optional, but English compulsory. After the Hxamen I 
was a time teacher in history, geography, and the mother lan- 
guage at the Deaf-Mute Institution, but was soon inscribed as 
volunteer in the Department of the Interior, in the office of 
statistics, where I was named clerk in 1874. I send you a little 
publication I wrote in 1872 and 1873 in the National Record 
Office, (Rigsarkivet.) You will see my old name in it. I add 
some later publications. 

Being liberal in politics, I got employment on one of our lib- 
eral daily newspapers in 1876, translating from French, English, 
and German, and occasionally writing leaders ; and finding the sit- 
uation of a clerkin the office of a conservative government rather 
inconsistent with this literary occupation, I sought and at last 
got an appointment in the National Audit Department. The 
majority of our Storthing are liberal, contending for a parlia- 
mentary government such as that of England, while the govern- 
ment and the minority of the Storthing maintain the inde- 
pendence of the royal government in the face of popular senti- 
ment. Our parliamentary leader is John Sverdrup. The po- 
litical situation is wholly the same in Sweden and in Denmark, 
both Scandinavian kings maintaining the traditions of the old 
régime against their peoples. In Sweden the king has, how- 
ever, lately hoisted the flag of truce. 

My appointment as a clerk in the Audit Department dates 
from 1st January, 1879. 

As to church, I belong to the established Lutheran church: 
I am, however, no friend of established churches. You can, if 
you choose, count me as a Congregationalist or something of 
that sort. 

Will you tell me something about yourself in exchange for 
the long account I have given you? Shall we do our best to 
bring the deaf-mutes of the New and the Old World nearer to 
each other? I rejoice to hear that you intend to visit Norway. 
I beg you to come soon. In 1883 we shall, I think, have a con- 
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gress in Christiania of Scandinavian teachers and others inter- 
ested in the abnormal schools. The European Congress of 
Deaf-Mutes-is to be held in Stockholm in 1884. Send a large 
number of deaf citizens of the United States across the Atlan- 


tic. * * *# 
Yours affectionately, 
Lars A. Havsrap. 


HORACE SMITH GILLET. 
BY JOSEPH ©. GORDON, M. A., WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


Horace Smita GitLetr was born in Otsego county, New York, 
March 3, 1810. His parents were Samuel Gillet and Nancy 
(Judson) Gillet. 

The Gillets, so tradition runs, were of Huguenot origin, 
though largely of English descent. Their names appear on the 
earliest colonial records of Connecticut, and they were among 
the original settlers of Windsor. They have left the impress of 
men of strong convictions, religious faith, and philanthropic 
lives. 

The Judson family was of English origin, through one 
William Judson, who came to New England in 1634. 

Mr. Gillet’s parents removed to the vicinity of Columbus, 
Ohio, in his childhood, and when he was thirteen years old they 
made a visit to their relatives in the East, taking with them 
their two children—Horace and a younger brother. In less 
than a week after accomplishing this journey, which was an 
arduous one at that day, both parents sickened and died. Who 
shall say how much this event shaped and colored the after life 
of these boys? Both were noted for extreme reticence, thought- 
ful demeanor, and great dignity, and this quiet and reserved 
manner clung to Horace throughout his life. 

The sons were taken by relatives, and Horace found a home 
with a wise and good uncle in Danbury, Connecticut, by whom 
he was fitted for college. 

Of his boyhood, little is to be recorded. It was then that he 
received religious impressions which exerted a deep influence 
upon him ever after. 

By the advice of Dr. Francis Wayland he entered Union Col- 
lege, at Schenectady, where he enjoyed the instruction of Eliph- 
alet Nott, who was then in the full vigor of his powers. 
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After a successful career in the College he returned to the 
home of his childhood at Columbus, Ohio, where, yielding to 
the persuasions of his friends, he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1837. The active practice of the law, however, 
neither suited his mental habits nor the generous impulses of 
his heart, and ere long he entered upon the vocation which 
proved to be his life-work. 4 

The religious, educational, and philanthropic movements of 
that day were felt profoundly in this young State, nearly one- 
half of whose area was covered still by the virgin forest. The 
education of the deaf and dumb, by its beneficence and its nov- 
elty, awakened a general interest, and men came from far and 
near to see for themselves this peculiar work. It is said that 
in the year 1840 the Ohio Institution was visited by two thou- 
sand persons. It is not strange that able men, desirous of do- 
ing good, were drawn toward this field of effort, and we may 
well believe that Mr. Gillet was animated by none but the 
highest motives when he gave himself unreservedly to the work 
which he pursued with rare fidelity for the rest of his life. 

He entered upon this new vocation, in the Ohio Institution, 
in the year 1841. 

In 1850 he accepted an appointment in the Tennessee Institu- 
tion, where he was superintendent for about five years. Though 
well qualified for the office, he longed for a gentler and more 
peaceful mode of life ;* moreover, “ the conditions of social and 
educational life in the South were unsatisfactory ;” and he gladly 
availed himself of an invitation to teach in the Indiana Institu- 


* Mr. Gillet’s resignation was due, mainly, to the disastrous workings of 
an experiment in the internal organization of the Institution. The trus- 
tees, unwarned by the unfortunate results of similar attempts in older in- 
stitutions, possibly ignorant of them, entrusted the management to two 
independent heads, assigning the intellectual department to the principal, 
and the domestic to an officer styled the curator. The experiment was 
tried with great persistence, and, finally, Mr. Gillet resigned, as his prede- 
cessor had done before him. These results had much to do with bringing the 
question of Organization into prominence, and in 1856 the Staunton Con- 
vention, after a full discussion of the subject, adopted an important report 
submitted by Dr. H. P. Peet, W. D. Cooke, and Thos. MacIntire. (See 
the Proceedings of the Fourth Convention, pp. 198-227.) Similar conclu- 
sions were ably presented in the admirable paper upon Organization by P. G. 
Gillett, LL. D., which received the unanimous approval of the Indianapolis 
Convention. Dr. Gillett’s paper was published in the Annals, vol. xv, pp. 
193-209, 
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tion, where his labors began in 1855, and ended only with his 
death, which took place on the 6th of February, 1882. 

Mr. Gillet was thus in continuous service for more than forty 
years, the most of which were spent in teaching. Having 
charge of the “high class” from its organization, the responsi- 
bility of the finishing work rested largely upon him for many 
years. He discharged his duties as a teacher with an ability 
and devotion that won the respect and love of his pupils to a 
marked degree, so that many there are who attribute to his 
influence the main bent of their lives and whatever good they 
have done in the world. 

A soul less symmetrical may seem more striking, but the 
well-developed, full-orbed man, in the harmonious exercise of 
mental and moral strength, becomes an inspiring force and an 
unconscious influence which no one can fully measure. Mr. 
Gillet was a man of unusual equipoise, possessing strong common 
sense, rare judgment, firmness, kindness, and tenderness. His 
patience excited the admiration of his fellow-instructors and won 
the love of many a pupil; yet, in the words of one of his earlier 
pupils,* “he was not a man to be trifled with. When any of 
the pupils presumed too much on his forbearance his face as- 
sumed a serious aspect and his dark eyes flashed forth glances 
of displeasure.” 

It is easy to gather from the reminiscences kindly furnished 
by many of his former pupils and others who knew him well, 
not only the characteristics already named, but many other 
traits, such as his unselfishness and high humility, his extreme 
conscientiousness, his faithfulness, his thoughtfulness, and his 
transparent honesty, not one of which could be omitted in any 
adequate outline of a character so perfect and so beautiful. 

Though a man of scholarly tastes and attainments, he was 
neither a bookish man nor a pedant. His favorite studies were 
metaphysics, mathematics, and theology, but his class-room work 
was so exacting and absorbing that he more and more devoted 
himself to those studies which bore the most upon his efficiency 
as a teacher and upon the proficiency of his pupils. His whole 
soul was in his work, and he devoted a great deal of time and 
labor outside of his school-room to perfecting methods of in- 


*Reminiscences of Horace S. Gillet by J. D. H. 8., in Vis-a- Vis, vol. 
xiv, Nos. 24, 25. 
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struction.* He was not given to experimenting upon his classes. 
His mental processes were philosophical and logical, and his 
methods were so carefully thought out, even to their remote re- 
sults, that when any given line of action was attempted he felt 
that he could pursue the same safely to its end. His experience 
and skill made him a teacher of teachers as well as of pupils. 
He freely rendered invaluable help to many of the young and 
inexperienced teachers who entered the corps of instruction 
from time to time, and they will always regard him with grate- 
ful veneration. 

His signs were simple, clear, and graceful. He had a genius 
for adapting the explanation and illustration, even of difficult 
subjects, to the capacity of those he instructed. His chapel 
exercises and Sunday lectures were plain and practical. They 
were often marked by a spirituality which made them peculiarly 
impressive. 

Of a feeble frame, and never of robust health, his manner of 
life was so simple and methodical that he was rarely incapaci- 
tated for duty, though he might well have made the increasing 
infirmities of his later years a reasonable excuse for lessening 
the burdens which bore heavily upon him. Even when suffering 
from disease, it is said that he was never known to sit during 
a recitation or while imparting instruction. 

Mr. Gillet felt that to surround every pupil, so far as possible, 
with sweet and wholesome influences like those of a well-ordered, 
Christian home, was of very great importance. He held that 
every officer and every instructor had a duty to perform in this 
matter which could neither be omitted nor delegated to another, 
and it was his practice to interest his pupils in conversation, to 


* Mr. Gillet had had experience in elementary and academic teaching 
before he became a teacher of the deaf. He warmly advised the associa- 
tion of teachers of the deaf with other professional teachers for mutual 
improvement, A paperon ‘Instruction in Primary Schools,” prepared by 
him, was read at the Staunton Convention. (Proceedings of the Fourth 
Convention, pp. 59-168.) Certain of its suggestions have been generally 
adopted in the public schools. He contributed a paper on ‘‘The Mode of 
Teaching Language” to the Hartford Convention, (Proceedings of the 
Second Convention, pp. 12-20,) and on ‘‘ Language considered with refer- 
ence to the instruction of Primary Classes,” to the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion, (Proceedings of the Seventh Convention, pp. 15-25.) These thought- 
ful productions were received with great favor, and should be read by every 
member of the profession. 
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gain their confidence, to repose confidence in them, to enter 
into their cares and their joys; and at times this grave man 
delighted them with merry jokes and flashes of dry humor, and 
thus he bound his deaf friends to him with “ hooks of steel.” 

Those who know the Indiana of to-day find it hard to realize 
that, when Mr. Gillet entered the Institution, much of the State 
was a wilderness, and that dark spots into which the “ Hoosier 
schoolmaster ” had not yet penetrated were to be found. From 
these wild surroundings there had been gathered into the In- 
stitution a number of deaf-mutes who had matured into mus- 
cular manhood, ignorant, passionate, and unused to self-control 
or any restraint. At any moment the teacher was liable to be 
forced to “ try conclusions,” and woe be to him if vanquished, 
orif he calledfor help! Mr. Gillet managed these untamed spirits 
with such tact and courage that he never had any serious diffi- 
culty with them, and not a few became good and useful men. 

Mr. Gillet was tall and erect, deliberate but graceful in all his 
movements, and “ of a dignified appearance, which was enhanced 
by raven locks” in his youth, “ piercing black eyes, and a calm 
and sedate expression of visage.” His friends recall the well- 
formed head, the high and rounded front, the small, delicately- 
shaped Roman nose, and the benevolent serenity of his face. 
His manner was dignified, courteous, polished, and free from 
all affectation. 

It was natural that Mr. Gillet’s advice should be sought by 
his pupils, who looked up to him as a wise and good father ; but 
it was not sought by his pupils only ; his fellow-instructors, es- 
pecially the younger teachers, were accustomed to go to him for 
counsel. In matters of moment the officers of the Institution 
often profited by his good judgment, and when the efficiency 
of the Institution was in peril from political and other tornadoes 
the community at large felt the influence of a character which 
challenged the respect of all men. 

One says of him, “I have had occasion to consult him fre- 
quently on delicate questions, and in every instance time has 
shown that his judgment was correct.” 

Another says, “ deliberate in thought and action, slow in giv- 
ing his opinion, his advice was always well-timed and worthy 
of consideration.” 

If the limits of this sketch permitted it would be pleasant 
and profitable to give copious extracts from reminiscences and 
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private letters, but one from our departed friend’s well-known 
associate and companion, Dr. W. H. Latham, who has furnished 
valuable material for this article, must suffice. In summing up, 
the doctor says: “I have never known a purer or more unsel- 
fish man in my life. I never was so favorably impressed with © 
the personal doings of any other man. His force of character 
was simply irresistible.” 

Unquestionably much of our revered friend’s character was 
due to natural endowments, but he, with Divine favor, built 
thereon the life which should serve as an example and an in- 
spiration to us. He was a Christian, a man of faith and prayer. 
In early life he consecrated himself to the Master’s service, 
uniting with the Baptist church. In this relation, as in all 
others, with a devout and earnest heart “he made himself felt 
as a power for good.” At the time of his death he was the 
senior deacon in the church of which he was a member, and for 
many years pastor and people alike often “turned to him for 
love, for light, for the clear, strong judgment of the practised 
mind.” 

Mr. Gillet was married Dec. 18th, 1838, to Miss Harriet 
Newell Bowker, who lives to mourn her loss. Two of their 
children are living, Mrs. O. E. Fleming, of Fort Wayne, and 
Mr. Arthur Gillet, of Indianapolis. One son, a young lieuten- 
ant, was killed by a Confederate shell in the war. A daughter, 
Helen, who died in 1877, was the wife of C. P. Jacobs, Esq., 
well known in connection with the national Sunday-school 
work. 

Mr. Gillet died Feb. 6th, 1882. The disease was typho-ma- 
larial fever, complicated with rheumatism. The closing scenes 
of his life may best be told in the words of her who was nearest 
him: “First week out of school, fever for two days, then him- 
self again, but very weak; Monday of second week in his class- 
room all the morning, but brought home looking sick and worn. 
On Tuesday the fever returned; on Thursday delirium set in ; 
Saturday his brain seemed tumbling into wreck. Late Sunday 
night came a brief lucid interval, in which he said his life-work 
was probably done—had been trying day by day to be ready. 
He gave me good-bye kisses and then was off and away in wild 
dreaming. Through all the hours of his delirium he was hard 
at work in his school-room or conducting chapel exercises, 
now and then calling a ‘halt’ and dismissing his class, as he 
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‘was so tired,’ but almost instantly taking up the work again. 
So the hours passed. Monday night darkened over our home, 
but the deeper shadows of the dark valley were creeping up 
and over the pale sufferer. The wild delirium, like an angry 
storm, had done its work ; and, like a little child asleep, the dying 
man with empty, folded hands and eyes close shut breathed soft 
and low for a brief while, then all was still. We knew then 
that the mortal had put on immortality. A great company of 
pitying, loving friends came to weep with us and join us in the 
sad burial services. The officers and his class of graduates 
with others laid on his casket rare floral offerings. He sleeps 
his last sleep in beautiful Crown Hill Cemetery, there to await 
the resurrection morning.” 


THE TENTH CONVENTION. 


Nationa Dear-Mute 
KENDALL GREEN, NEAR WasHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1882. 

Ar the Ninth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, held at Columbus, Ohio, on the 17th-22d 
of August, 1878, the following resolution was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That all invitations for the entertainment of the 
next Convention be referred to the Standing Committee, who 
shall determine the matter, and duly announce the time and 
place.” 

At a meeting of the Committee, held in New York on the 28th 
of February, 1882, a communication was presented from the 
Board of Trustees of the Illinois Institution for the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb, through Dr. Philip G. Gillett, Superin- 
tendent, inviting the Convention to meet in Jacksonville, at their 
Institution, during the summer of 1882. 

An invitation was also presented from the Board of Directors 
of the California Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind, through Mr. Warring Wilkinson, Princi- 
pal, offering the hospitalities of their Institution to the Conven- 
tion. 

After a careful consideration of the interests and convenience 
of all concerned, the Committee decided to accept the invita- 
tion of the authorities of the Llinois Institution, and, by order 
of the Committee, notice is hereby given that the Tenth Con- 
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vention will be called to order in that Institution on Saturday, 
the 26th day of August, at three o’clock P. M. 

An invitation is extended to all persons engaged in the edu- 
vation of the deaf in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada to be present at this Convention; and it is suggested 
to the principals of the several institutions that they invite such 
persons as may have been instructors, or are for other reasons 
interested in deaf-mute education, as might, in their judgment, 
properly participate in the proceedings of the Convention in the 
capacity of honorary members. 

By order of the Convention, the Committee recommend to the 
writers of papers to observe the limit of twenty minutes, and 
it will be required that no paper shall exceed thirty minutes in 
its delivery; also that an abstract, not to exceed one page, be 
furnished to the Business Committee of the Convention on the 
first day of the meeting. 

The Committee request that early notice may be given of in- 
tentions to present papers, the titles being forwarded to Philip 
G. Gillett, LL. D., who has been appointed Local Committee of 
Arrangements, to whom, also, due notice should be given by 
the delegates of their purpose to attend the Convention. 

It is expected that the sessions of the Convention will con- 
tinue at least through Wednesday, the 30th of August. 


In behalf of the Committee : 
E. M. 


Chairman. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


BAGINSKY, Dr. BENNO. Ueber die Folgen von Druchsteigerung 
in der PauhenhGhle und die Function der Bogengiinge. [On the Re- 
sults of Increased Intratympanic Pressure and the Function of 
the Semicircular Canals.] Berlin: 1881. 8vo., pp. 35. 

We referred last July (vol. xxvi, p. 198) to the theory that 
the semicircular canals of the inner ear are the organs of the 
sense of equilibrium, and that injury to these organs is there- 
fore the occasion of the staggering gait sometimes observed in 
semi-mutes. Most of the investigations heretofore made have 
seemed to confirm this theory ; but now comes Dr. Baginsky, and 
gives the results of numerous experiments upon dogs, rabbits, 
and pigeons, showing that is only when the injury extends to the 
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brain itself (as any injury to the semicircular canals is almost 
sure to do sooner or later) that the equipoise of the animal is 
destroyed. He therefore rejects totally the idea that the semi- 
cular canals can be considered the special organs of the sense 
of equilibrium. His experiments and conclusions are reported 
inthe American Journal of Otology for January last, (vol. iv, 
pp. 51-62.) 


FORNARI, PASQUALE. Compte-Rendu du Congrés International 
pour l’Amélioration du Sort des Sourds-Muets, tenu 4 Milan du 6au 
11 Septembre, 1880. [Report of the International Convention for 
the Amelioration of the Lot of Deaf-Mutes, held at Milan from the 
6th to the r1th of September, 1880.] Rome: Héritiers Botta. 
1881. 8vo., pp. 326. 


The proceedings of the Milan Convention are published, we 
understand, both in Italian and in French, but only the French 
version has yet reached us. The preparation of this work, in 
view of the diversity of tongues in which the proceedings were 
carried on, and of the fact that the language of the French edi- 
tion is a foreign one to the editor, must have been a task of great 
magnitude. It would be too much to say that the result is a 
report entirely free from error; but the errors, so far as we have 
been able to discover them, are few and unimportant, and the 
work as a whole is a worthy monument to the diligence, faith- 
fulness, and intelligence of Professor Fornari. 

The Convention has been so fully described and discussed in 
the Annals by persons who were present, that we need not con- 
sider it further at present. We will only say that the published 
proceedings confirm, to a considerable degree, the statements 
of Dr. Gallaudet and other American delegates concerning its 
partisan character. Thus, throughout the entire discussion of the 
methods of instruction, we do not find a single instance in 
which the advocates of the pure oral method were interrupted 
or called to order, though some of them, notably the presiding 
officer himself, spoke far beyond the ten minutes allotted to each 
individual, said whatever they wished to say, and continued the 
discussion after the cléture had been voted; while on several 
occasions gentlemen speaking on the other side were reminded 
by the president that they were departing from the question or 
that the clotwre had been ordered. Perhaps the Abbe Tarra 
did not mean to be unfair and one-sided, but was only carried 
away by his enthusiasm for the method he was advocating ; per- 
haps, on the other side of the Atlantic, the prevailing ideas of 
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what constitutes freedom of speech, fairness, and impartiality 
are different from ours in America; whatever the explanation, it 
certainly strikes the American reader queerly, just as it struck 
our representatives at Milan queerly, that the presiding officer 
should have allowed himself and his partisans to speak in entire 
disregard of the rules which he repeatedly enforced when his 
opponents had the floor. 

We must also refer to one important argument in favor of the 
oral method, which has not been mentioned by any reviewer of 
the proceedings. This was the argument based on the needs 
of the confessional, brought forward by the Abbe Balestra, 
‘*‘Yapostolo della parola,” as an admiring biographer calls him, 
since he was chiefly instrumental in introducing the oral method 
into the Italian schools thirteen years ago. He said in the 
Milan Convention: “It is necessary for a Catholic priest that 
the deaf-mutes should be able to speak, because we have the con- 
Sessional, and in the country the priest will wholly misunder- 
stand what the poor deaf-mute says to him by signs.” Our 
readers can imagine what a powerful effect this argument must 
have produced upon the ecclesiastics who constituted a large 
part of the membership of the Convention. 

The proceedings of the Convention make altogether a very 
interesting volume. As we read the glowing speeches of the 
Abbe Tarra, the Abbe Guérin, and others, we find ourselves ad- 
miring—nay, sharing—their enthusiasm for Ja parole, and yet 
we rise from the reading with the conviction that our American 
delegates spoke the words of truth and soberness when they 
said that speech was not everything, and that, however success- 
ful the oral method may be with the Italian language, and in 
some cases with the far more difficult English language, it 
would be a great misfortune for the deaf of this country if they 
were dependent upon that method alone for their education. 
We rejoice in the success of our oral schools, and hope to see 
their numbers multiplied and their influence increased ; but we 
do not believe “the greatest good of the greatest number” 
would be promoted by the suppression of all other methods. 


HAERTER, M. Das menschliche Ohr und seine Krankheiten. [The 
Human Ear and its Diseases.] Constance: Friedr. Stadler. 1881. 


8vo., pp. Ig. 
A valuable paper read before the Conference of Wiirtemberg 
and Baden Instructors last year, and published as a supplement 
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to the report of the Meersburg Institution. Mr. Hiirter treats 
his subject in popular rather than scientific language, and urges 
in conclusion that no pupil should be received into an institu- 
tion for the deaf without a careful examination of his organs of 
hearing by a competent aurist. 


INSTITUTION REPORTS. (Published in 1881.) Columbia, Co- 
logne, (Prussia,) Glasgow, (Scotland,) Maryland, Maryland Col- 
ored, Meersburg, (Baden,) Mississippi, New York Improved, Ohio, 
Rotterdam, (Holland,) South Australian, South Carolina, Texas, 
Turin, (Italy,) Wisconsin. 


MAGNAT, M. Livre de lecture 4 l’usage des sourds-muets, d’aprés 
la méthode de J. R. Pereire. Troisisme édition, revue, corrigée, et 
augmentée. [Reader for the Use of Deaf-Mutes, according to the 
method of J. R. Pereire. Third edition, revised, corrected, and en- 
larged.] Paris, 1881. 8vo., pp. 205. 


Mr. Magnat’s method of instruction, with which he now as- 
sociates the name of Pereire, was fully described in the Annals, 
vol. xx, pp. 167-171. Of the Reader, therefore, we need only , 
say that it is prepared in accordance with this method. It con- 
tains many useful suggestions to the teacher as well as exer- 
cises for the pupils, the latter printed in unusually large and 
clear type. It is a defect in these exercises, however, that the 
ordinary rules of punctuation and of capital letters are almost 


wholly disregarded. 


MALLERY, Col. GARRICK. Sign-Language among North Ameri- 
can Indians compared with that among other peoples and deaf- 
mutes. (Pp. 263-552 of the First Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, 1879-’80.) Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1881. 4to. 


We have already mentioned (vol. xxv, p. 1 ; vol. xxvi, p. 76, ete.) 
Col. Mallery’s valuable studies of the sign-language, and have 
printed two of them in the Annals. The publication before 
us is the most extensive and important contribution that he has 
yet made to the subject—indeed, that has ever been made by 
any one. It treats of the origin, history, and characteristics of 
gesture language ; compares the signs used by the Indians with 
those of other peoples, especially the Italians, and of deaf-mutes ; 
and gives many detailed descriptions of signs. Its value is 
enhanced by many wood-cuts illustrating the manner in which 
certain signs are made. Notwithstanding the scope and fulness 
of this publication it is yet not the magnum opus for which 
Col. Mallery has been collecting material, but merely a “ pro- 
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gress report.” For the more comprehensive publication of the 
future he still solicits the aid of teachers of the deaf and others 
interested in the subject. 


PROCEEDINGS of the Conference of Head-Masters of Institutions 
and of other workers for the education of the deaf and dumb, held 
at the Statistical Society’s rooms, King’s College, London, June 
22-24, 1881. London: W.H. Allen & Co. 1882. 8vo., pp. 157. 
These Proceedings are edited by a committee of the Confer- 

ence appointed for the purpose, consisting of Dr. David Buxton, 

vice-president, Messrs. Richard Elliott and W. Stainer, honor- 
ary secretaries, and Mr. B. St. John Ackers. To it is prefixed 

a carefully-prepared table of the British institutions, giving a 

variety of valuable statistics for the year 1881. The entire work of 

the editors seems to have been faithfully and successfully per- 
formed, and the publication affords gratifying evidence of the 
progress which the education of the deaf is making in Great 

Britain. 

The titles of the papers read were given in the last October 
number of the Annals, (page 269.) They are here published 
in full, together with the discussions that followed them. A 
majority of the papers related to the comparative merits of the 
oral, manual, and combined methods, and the discussions upon 
the other papers almost invariably turned into that channel. 
The debates were carried on with great ability and in the most 
frank and courteous manner, notwithstanding the diversity of 
views expressed. The Conference wisely refrained from com- 
mitting itself by the resolutions of a majority to any one method 
of instruction, the only resolutions adopted being one appoint- 
ing a committee to prepare lesson-books and another expressing 
the usual vote of thanks to the officers. 


SEXTON, SAMUEL, M. D. Causes of Deafness among School 
Children, and its Influences on Education, with Remarks on the In- 
struction of Pupils with Impaired Hearing and on Aural Hygiene in 
the Schools. (Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, 
No. 5—1881.) Washington: Government Printing Office. 1881. 
8vo., pp. 47. 

—— Anomalies of the Membrana Tympani and Ossicles from Inter- 
ruption of Intratympanic Air-Supply. (Reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Otology, October, 1881.) New York: Trow’s Print- 
ing and Bookbinding Company. 1881. 8vo., pp. 7. 


Dr. Sexton, a distinguished otologist of New York, has given 
much attention to the causes of deafness among children, which 
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he finds far more common than is generally supposed. The 
treatise first named explains with more than usual clearness the 
structure of the ear and the method by which sound is trans- 
mitted, discusses the causes of deafness among school children, 
and makes some valuable suggestions with respect to the treat- 
ment of such cases. It is illustrated by excellent wood-cuts. 

In speaking of the education of the deaf, Dr. Sexton shows 
that, while he esteems highly the work of our institutions, he 
does not fully understand their character. He refers to them as 
“more particularly asylums for the physical care of this class, 
which not only provide temporarily a charitable home for them, 
but also give them an education at the same time.” The truth 
is that the education of the deaf is the chief and only aim of the 
institutions, the “physical care” of the pupils, though of no slight 
importance, being wholly an incidental matter resulting from their 
residence in the institution, while their residence in the institu- 
tion is due to the fact that their education can there be far more 
efficiently and successfully carried on than “in a special depart- 
ment of the public schools ”—the plan which Dr. Sexton advo- 
cates for the larger cities on the ground of economy. 

The paper on anomalies of the membrana tympani, etc., de- 
scribes with more particularity than the other treatise one of 
the causes of deafness among children. 


WEISSWEILER, N. Lehrplan fiir die Taubstummen-Anstalt zu 
K6ln, nebst einleitenden Bermerkungen. [Course of Instruction of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Cologne, with Introductory 
Remarks.] (Pp. 44-69 of the oth report of the Institution.) Cologne: 
1881. 


A carefully prepared scheme of the seven years’ course of in- 
struction of the Cologne Institution, with valuable introductory 
remarks explaining the peculiar character of the education 
given to the deaf. The report of which it forms a part is es- 
pecially interesting as giving a full statement of the Cologne In- 
stitution in the semi-centennial year of its existence. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Birmingham (England) Institution.—Mr. Arthur Hopper, 
who for forty years has been head-master of this Institution, 
died in February last. He was a prominent member of the 
profession, and took an active part in the Conference of Head- 
Masters held in London last year, of which he was one of the 
vice-presidents. The Birmingham Post says of him: “ His un- 
tiring patience and earnest desire for the welfare of his pupils, 
combined with a most gentle and kindly disposition, endeared 
him to numerous friends, and made him beloved by all the poor 
children who have for many years benefited by his instructions.” 


Columbia Institution.—The Institution celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its corporate existence on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary last. The occasion was pleasantly marked by a visit from 
the President of the United States, the members of his Cabinet, 
the Chief-Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, 
the Vice-President, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Chairmen of the Appropriation Committees of both 
Houses, the Comptroller and First Auditor of the Treasury, the 
Directors of the Institution, and the ladies of their families. 

The Institution sustained a sad loss in the death on the 9th 
of March of Miss Anna A. Pratt, who for the past thirteen years 
has filled the position of matron, having previously been as- 
sistant matron for a short time. Miss Pratt's executive ability, 
discretion, conscientiousness, and faithfulness rendered the ad- 
ministration of her department remarkably efficient and success- 
ful, while her unfailing kindness of heart, entire unselfishness, 
and devotion to the welfare and happiness of others made her 
beloved as a mother by pupils and students, and as a dear sister 
by her associates. 


Georgia Institution.—The department for the colored deaf 
and dumb was formally opened on the 15th of March last with 
twelve pupils in attendance. While subject to the same board 
of trustees and under the same principal as the department for 
whites, its immediate management is entrusted entirely to col- 
ored people. 
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Iowa Institution.—Mr. J. W. Blattner writes us that the 
number of pupils in this Institution in December last was 236, 
and the number of regular teachers 12. The statistics given 
in our tabular statement were not (as he supposed) “a mistake,” 
but, as explained in a foot-note, were those of the year previ- 
ous, no reply to our twice-made request for the statistics of 
1881 having been received. 

Kentucky Institution.—The distinction between rich and 
poor pupils has been abolished by an act of the Legislature, 
making the Institution free to all. 


Liverpool (England) School.—At the annual meeting of the 
subscribers, held in February last, it was announced that the oral 
method had been carried on successfully during the past year 
with a considerable number of the pupils, while with others it was 
found impracticable. The number of teachers had been in- 
creased from seven to nine, and great improvements made in the 
Sanitary condition of the building. 


Mississippi Institution.—In accordance with Mr. Dobyns’ 
recommendation the State Legislature has made an appropria- 
tion to establish a school for colored deaf-mutes, separate from 
the existing Institution, but under the same management. It 
has also provided for the appointment of a teacher of articula- 
tion for the existing Institution. 


Seranton School.—A meeting of citizens was held in Scran- 
ton, Pa., on the 16th of February last with the view of estab- 
lishing an institution in that place for the education of the deaf 
of northeastern Pennsylvania. Mr. William Connell, president 
of the Board of Education, presided. Communications were 
read from Mr. Koehler, principal of the Scranton Day-School, 
and from the Rev. Mr. Syle, of Philadelphia, showing the neces- 
sity of such an institution, and a committee was appointed to 
obtain grounds, prepare a plan of organization, and procure sub- 
scriptions. The meeting passed a vote expressing sympathy 
with Mr. Koehler in his efforts to educate the deaf-mute chil- 
dren of the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Pronunciation of the Deaf.— During the past few 
months there has been some discussion in France, England, and 
America on the pronunciation of the congenitally deaf who have 
been taught articulation. It began at a meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Science, (Nov. 7, 1881,) where Mr. Félix Hément, 
one of the promoters of the Pereire School, said that deaf- 
mutes, when taught articulate speech, have the accent of their 
respective countries, indicating organic conformations similar 
to those of their parents, and thus affording a new example of 
physical resemblances transmitted by inheritance. This asser- 
tion was controverted by Mr. E. Blanchard, who said that as 
deaf persons learned to speak only by imitating the positions 
in which their teacher placed his organs of speech they must in- 
fallibly imitate his intonations. The full discussion may be found 
in the Comptes Rendues for December, 1881, where there are 
also three notes from Mr. Hément, and one each from Mr. Blanch- 
ard, Dr. A. Graham Bell, and Mr. W. E. A. Axon. The subject 
has been further discussed in Nature (vol. xxv, pp. 101 and 124) 
and in the New York 7imes, (Dec. 10 and 26, 1881, and Jan. 29 
and 30, 1882.) Mr. Axon quoted a curious statement from the 
Life and Letters of George Ticknor, (vol. i, page 196,) where 
he says, referring to his visit to the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Madrid: 

“The pupils are well taught to read, write, and, what is 
more, to speak intelligibly. One fact I witnessed, and knew 
therefore personally, which is extremely curious. Not one of 
the pupils, of course, can ever have heard a human sound, and 
all they knowledge and practice in speaking must come from 
their imitation of the visible mechanical movement of the lips 
and other organs of enunciation by their teachers, who are all 
Castilians ; yet each speaks clearly and decidedly, and with the 
accent of the province from which he comes, so that I could 
instantly distinguish the Catalonians and Biscayans and Castil- 
ians, whilst others more practised in Spanish felt the Malagan 
and Andalusian tones. How is this to be explained but by sup- 
posing an absolutely and originally different conformation of 
the organs of speech?” 

Mr. Axon further cited the case of a deaf-mute of Manches- 


ter, whose teacher is personally known to him. “He became 
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deaf and dumb at a very early age, and did not talk until he 
was about seventeen, when he was taught articulation by Mr. 
Alley. He speaks with the accent of his native county of Staf- 
ford.” Also the following, contributed by Mr. M. Martin to the 
Royal Society and published in No. 312 of the Philosophical 
Transactions. (This case was mentioned in the Annals, vol. i, 
p. 43, as a remarkable instance of the restoration of hearing, 
but without any reference to the peculiarity of the Highland 
accent :) 

“Daniel Fraser, a native of Stratharig, some six miles from 
Inverness, continued deaf and dumb from his birth till the 
seventeenth year of his age. The Countess of Crawford kept 
him in her family for the space of eight or nine years. After 
seventeen years he was taken ill of a violent fever, but being 
let blood his fever abated and had not its natural course. 
About five or six months after he contracted a fever again, and 
had no blood drawn from him, and this went on with its nat- 
ural course. Some weeks after his recovery he perceived a mo- 
tion in his brain, which was very uneasy to him, and afterwards 
he began to hear, and in process of time to understand speech. 
This naturally disposed him to imitate others and attempt to 
speak. The servants were much amazed to hear him; he was 
not understood distinctly for the space of some weeks. He is 
understood now tolerably well, though he yet retains the High- 
land accent, as Highlanders do who are advanced to his years 
before they learn the English tongue. He can speak no Trish, 
for it was in the lowlands of Scotland that he first heard and 
spoke.” 

Professor Bell, speaking from a wider experience with the 
deaf than any of the other writers who have taken part in the 
discussion, said that he had examined the pronunciation of at 
least four hundred deaf-mutes who had been taught to speak, 
and he had never observed such a tendency as that described 
by Mr. Hément. ‘“ When dialectal pronunciations are heard 
it always turns out upon investigation that such children could 
talk before they became deaf, and that, therefore, the peculiarity 
is due to unconscious memory, and cannot correctly be at- 
tributed to heredity.” We have no question that Professor 
Bell’s explanation is the correct one, and that in all cases re- 
ported to which it does not seem to apply there is some in- 
accuracy in the narrative. 


The Legal Responsibility of an Uneducated Deaf-Mute.— 
The Paris National of February 1, 1882, describes the trial of 
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one Marion, an uneducated deaf-mute, of Romainville, France, 
on the charge of having committed adultery with Elizabeth 
Tarente, wife of a toy-maker, named Laraize, of the same place. 
The accusation was brought by the woman’s husband, and the 
case was tried before the Court of Provins, of which Mr. Lou- 
inche is the president. 

It appeared in evidence that Marion was unmarried ; that the 
woman, since her husband failed to provide for her support, had 
lived for several years as a servant in Marion’s family; and 
that he was wholly without education. On the trial it was 
found impossible to communicate with him in any way, though 
another deaf-mute attempted toact asinterpreter. The evidence 
was clear that the acts of which the husband complained had been 
committed, and Elizabeth was accordingly sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment; but Marion was acquitted on the ground that 
he did not know that the woman was married. 


The Bordeaux Convention.—The Italian periodical Dell’ 
Educazione, ete., for December gives a full account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Third National Convention for the Amelioration 
of the Lot of Deaf-Mutes, held at Bordeaux, France, from 
the 8th to the 14th of August last. 

Only advocates of the oral method were present, and reso- 
lutions reaffirming the vote at Milan in favor of that method 
were adopted without a dissenting voice. Other resolutions 
expressed the opinion that the relations between the deaf 
and hearing persons should be as intimate as possible; that 
the parents of deaf children should familiarize them at home 
with lip-reading, speech, and the meaning of words, but that 
special instruction from skilled teachers is essential to successful 
articulation teaching; that deaf children should be admitted as 
early as possible to the public schools, and there practised in 
writing, drawing, and lip-reading, but that they should not be 
taught articulation until they come under the direction of spe- 
cial teachers; that all the deaf who are not idiots, that is, all 
capable of being instructed in any way, should be taught by the 
oral method, and that in doubtful cases a prolonged trial should 
be given; that the term of instruction should be extended to 
eight years; that in the work of the school-room actions and 
real objects are preferable to pictures, and that colored pictures 
are preferable to plain; that elementary drawing should be 
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taught at an early stage of the course of instruction; that the 
deaf should be urged to follow country pursuits, especially agri- 
culture, rather than congregate in large cities; that provision 
should be made for teaching trades to adults and finding them 
employment; that the institutions of France should remain 
under the direction of the Minister of the Interior, and should 
have increased means of support; and that all teachers of the 
deaf should be exempt from military service. 

The next meeting of the Convention will be at Paris, in 1884, 
following the International Convention to be held at Brussels 
in 1883. 


The Conference of English Governing Bodies.—Just as our 
last pages go to the press, we receive from Dr. Buxton, who was 
one of the honorary secretaries of this Conference, a reply to 
the criticisms of Mr. Howard, published in the last number of 
the Annals, page 59. Dr. Buxton’s communication will be 
printed in the next number. 


The Tenth Census.—We recently spent half a day in the 
Census Office examining the important work carried on under 
the direction of Mr. Fred. H. Wines, who has charge of the 
report relating to the deaf, the blind, etc. The statistics of the 
Tenth Census are much fuller with respect to these classes than 
those of any previous census, and Mr. Wines is endeavoring to 
make them as accurate as possible by the most careful and con- 
scientious revision. It isa work of great magnitude, but the 
value of the results will fully justify the cost. The returns 
show the name, color, sex, age, and residence of all the deaf and 
dumb of the country, and in most cases the assigned cause of 
deafness, the age at which deafness occurred, if educated the 
institution at which education was received, the term of instruc- 
tion, date of discharge, and other particulars. As the collation 
of the returns is not yet completed the Office is unwilling to 
furnish any figures for publication at present, but we venture to 
inform our readers that the total number of the deaf and dumb 
of the United States, shown by this Census, will be about 35,- 
000, which is considerably more than double that of the last 


Census—not, of course, because there has been any such in- 
crease in the actual number, but because the present Census is 
so much more accurate. 
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Principals of institutions have often sought in various ways 
and with little success to obtain complete lists of the deaf chil- 
dren in the State who are of school age. The Census Office 
formerly declined to furnish its lists to institutions, but from 
the present returns Mr. Wines has supplied several institutions 
with the information desired, and is willing to continue to do so in 
all cases where the request is made by the proper authorities. On 
account, however, of the recent reduction of the working force of 
the Census Office it is necessary to employ some outside person 
to make the copy, of which the institution must pay the cost. 
This amounts to a few dollars, varying for different States ac- 
cording to the extent of the labor required. If in addition to 
the names and residences of the deaf, the names of parents or 
guardians are desired, the expense will be somewhat increased. 

Mr. Wines will give in his special report a large amount of 
valuable information concerning the education of the deaf, with 
histories of the several institutions. In preparing this report 
he of course will need much assistance from principals and 
superintendents, and he begs that, however troublesome his re- 
quests for information may be, they may receive prompt and 
full replies. 

British Periodicals.—At the end of 1881, the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, who has successfully conducted the Deaf’ and Dumb 
Magazine since its establishment, was compelled to resign the 
editorship on account of ill-health. He is succeeded by Mr. 
A. F. Strathern, an accomplished deaf gentleman, whose ad- 
dress is 128 Renfield street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Another periodical for the deaf, called Our Little Messenger, 
is published every month by Miss Jones, The Mall, Ballyshan- 
non, County Donegal, Ireland. We have not yet seen it; but 
the Messenger says it “is about the size of a sheet of note- 
paper, and contains a Scripture lesson by Miss Tredennick, and 
an appropriate story by Miss Elwin, both written in the simplest 
language. The last page is devoted to little bits of news in 
small type.” 

Medallion of David E. Bartlett.—Myr. Francis Watts, of Rock- 
ville, Conn., a graduate of the American Asylum, who possesses 
considerable artistic skill, has made a marble medallion likeness 
of the late David E. Bartlett, which has been on exhibition for 
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some time at Hartford. The Zimes of that city says that it is 
“as admirable in its artistic merit as it is interesting in its 
authorship and design. The commission for the work was given 
to Mr. Watts by a number of deaf-mutes of Norwich and other 
plaees, for whom Professor Bartlett frequently conducted re- 
ligious services during the later years of his life, and it is to be 
placed upon the walls of the Park Church in Norwich, (the Rev. 
Dr. Bacon’s,) where these services were usually held, as a part 
of a memorial tablet to Mr. Bartlett.” 


Photograph of Church Workers. — At the Conference of 
Church Workers among Deaf-Mutes held in New York last Oc- 
tober an excellent photograph was taken of Messrs. Thomas 
Gallaudet, Chamberlain, Syle, Mann, and Turner, showing the 
reverend gentlemen in their garb of office. It is now offered 
for sale for the benefit of the Ephphatha Guild, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, at the price of 50 cents a copy, or $5 a 
dozen by mail, postage prepaid, and can be obtained of the Rey. 
Henry Winter Syle, 2206 Wallace street, Philadelphia. 


Summer School of Visible Speech.—Myr. Butterfield, of the 
School of Vocal Physiology, established in 1872 by Professor 
A. Graham Bell, requests us to publish the following notice: 

“Several institutions for the deaf have applied to us for 
teachers of articulation during the past six months. Some of 
these positions we could not fill, all of our graduates being en- 
gaged. To supply this want it is proposed to arrange a special 
and thorough course of Visible Speech in the long summer 
vacation of 1882. For information, address L. Alonzo Butter- 
field, 90 Myrtle street, Boston, Mass.” 

Mr. Butterfield informs us that,if the proposed plan is car- 
ried out, the summer school will be established in some con- 
venient and pleasant country place, where mountain air and 
scenery can be enjoyed at moderate cost for good board. 


The Executive Committee.—The vacancy in the Standing 
Executive Committee of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf and Dumb, occasioned by the resignation of Dr. G. 
O. Fay, when he retired from the superintendency of the Ohio 
Institution, was filled at the recent meeting of the Committee 
in New York by the election of Philip G. Gillett, LL. D., Super- 
intendent of the Illinois Institution. 
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